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Hair Grown On 
Bald Heads Free. 





Thickens Thin Hair and Eyebrows, Restores Gray Hair 


fo Natural Color Without Dye, and Cures 
Dandruff and Any Scalp Disease. 





SEND TO-DAY---THE REMEDY IS 


=. 


REV, W. H. THORNLY, * 
a famous English Preacher, says :—"‘Where my 
scalp was bald it ils now covered with a heavy 
growth of hair. Read what he says. 


A most remarkable remedy for growing hair 
on bald heads, in fact the only remedy in the 
world that positively will grow hair on any bald 
head, has been discovered by a Cincinnati chemist 
who sends a package absolutely free to any per- 
son who writes asking for it. Since his discovery 
of the marvelous remedy, thousands afid thou- 
sands whose heads shone like bottles have been 
cured of baldness and now possess a fine head of 
hair. Letters of grateful thanks pour in from all 
parts of the world for this great free remedy that 
never fails to grow hair and make it glossy, soft 
and wavy. ’ 

The famous English Clergyman, Rev W. H. 
Thornly is eloquent with praise for his own re- 
markable recovery from baldness. He says: 
“Where my scalp was bald, it is now covered 
with soft, fine, dark hair that is growing rapidly. 
The effect of your remedy is truly remarkable. 
I would never have believed it possible to change 
ashining scalp like mine was to a heavy mat of 
fine healthy hair in so short a time. I am not as 
all troubled with dandruff now, and shall recom- 
mend your remedy to my acquaintances. Rev. 
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MISS ETHLYN PALMERS, 
beautiful actress saved from baldness. She 
urges all women to do as she did. Read 
what she says below. 


W. H. Thornly, 152 Redland, Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire, England.” 

Miss Ethlyn Palmers, the beautiful and cele- 
brated American actress, says :—‘‘ In truth I can 
not say enough for your wonderful hair remedy. 
It is most delightful to use and in hair growing 
effect I found it is without an equal in all the 
wide, wide world. As a shampoo it leaves the 
hair clean, bright, soft and free from oil; it isa 
tonic that makes the hair grow thick and fine 
and fast. } most heartily advise all women, 
especially waere the constant dressing ruins it, 
to use it as J did and receive as welcome a result. 
Ethlyn Palriers, Woodward Stock Co., Butte, 
Mont.” 

If you are bald, or have thin hair, dandruff, or 
diseased scelp, or prematurely gray hair, suffer 
no longer w ien the remedy is absolutely free for 
the asking. Write to-day to the Altenheim Medi- 
cal Dispensary, 3857 Butterfield Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohi >, enclosing a two cent stamp to cover 
postage, an | receive by return mail, all charges 


prepaid, the remedy that will restore your hair* 


to a healthy vigorous growth. 
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A Syringe 


Such as physicians use is now offered 
direct. It consists-of two nickel cylin- 
ders, with air pumps between to create 
compressed air in one cylinder’ and 
vacuum suction in other. Open valve 


and compressed air forces liquid from 
one cylinder in six streams through top 
of nozzle. Send to-day for our booklet. 
Sent free on request. 


Sipho Manufacturing Co. 
843 Chatham Street, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
or, 2036 J., Amer, Tract Bldg., New York. 
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many diseases including consumption. The discoverer, 
C. E. Gauss, 341 Main 8t., Marshall, Mich., will gladly 
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Dr. CHARLES H. PARKHURST says: 
“It is a stimulating, startling, wonderful book.” 


THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY 


“*A great book of a great epoch.” —Edwin Markham. 
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A Library of Famous After-Dinner Speeches, Classic and Popular Lectures, 
the Best Occasional Addresses, Anecdotes and Illustrations. Ten Volumes 
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‘*MODERN ELOQUENCE”? enters the litera- 
ture of the Twentieth Century the most unique 
and attractive set of books published for a 
quarterftentury. It is a new view of the 
times, public men and questions, through 
the utterances of the representative men 
of brain and achievement, of the last 
fifty years; a Library containing 
the brilliant deliverances, often 
on occasions of international 
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cial problems, political 
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coveries and inventions. in- Joseph H. Choate Chauncey M. Depew 
dividual ri = d : and Lord Beaconsfield Henry Ward Beecher 
ividual rights, and class James G. Blaine Mark Twain 
social relations, are ably and William M. Evarts Henry W. Grady 
eloquently discussed. Leaders of John Hay Joseph Jefferson 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Robert G. Ingersoll a 
thought and creators of great enter- Sir Henry Irving Seth Low 
prises, men of gigantic affairs, and men Charles A. Dana William McKinley 
whose victories of peace are no less Robert J. Burdette George William Curtis 

renowned than those of war, men skilled in a obey wept F 
statescraft and great in invention, have dis- - John B. Gough John B. Gordon _ q 
cussed the themes that have filled their souls; each ee —_. ny te oleae f 
subject being presented with the concentration of Josh Billings {ona wees : 
training and experience, with the vigor of intellectual John Tyndall Henry M. Stanley A 
masterfulness, and with the charm and fascination of wit Wu Ting ow | Champ Clark | } 
and genius. To enumerate the contributors would be to - aaa tedite emer vom Le pn f 

name the foremost modern Statesmen, Divines, Jurists, Ora- William Cullen Bryant Joseph Chamberlain 

tors, Diplomats, Writers, and Leaders in many walks of life. Rufus Choate Grover Cleveland 

Theodore Roosevelt Fisher Ames f 
Arthur J. Balfour Lawrence Barrett . 
EPITOME Johnathan P. Dolliver Henry Drummond 
r eon: Edward Eggleston ames A. Garfield j 
(1) Fifty Great Classical and Popular Lectures gathered from diversified fields, and repre- William E’ Gladstone jar John Lubbock o 
senting the highest type of spoken thought—Lectures which have held spellbound hundreds of thousands of Horace Porter John M. Allen » 
persons who paid liberally to hear them. Every lecture is given complete, and most of them are here Hamilton Wright Mabie MN 


published for the first time; they are humorous, pathetic, critical, ethical, reminiscent and expository, and 































deal with History, Science, Travel, Biography, Literature, Art, Philosophy, etc. They are marked by * ° 

elevation, vigor, and catholicity of thought, by fitness, purity, and grace of style, and by artistic construction. Special Articles J 
(2) About 150 Scholarly and Finished Addresses delivered on special occasions. including Introduction by Albert Ellery Bergh. ; 

notable Literary, Scientific and Commemorative Addresses, and Eulogies. These Addresses represent the | The Various Features and Phases of } 

most eloquent and polished utterances of the most scholarly men of the last half century, and aside from Oratory by the Hon. Thomas B. ’ 

their encyclopedic importance, possess an inestimable value to the lover of beautiful and classic English. Reed. After-Dinner Speaking by 


(3) About 300 Famous After-Dinner Speeches, constituting the first collection of post- | Prot. Lenonte Seen. The Lec- 
prandial oratory ever published. They abound in wit, wisdom and humor, and are enticingly entertaining, | wee oe —— — ee 
but they are much more; American literature does not elsewhere afford so valuable an exposition and y Edwar verett Hale. 
discussion of the important events and questions of our national history. Literary and Occasional 


(4) The brightest and most pungent collection of Stories, Reminiscences, Anecdotes and Wright M aa, wens Ce OU 
Repartee, such as only men like Thomas B. Reed, Champ Clark, Senator Dolliver, Congressman Allen, Use of Humor and ; 
et al., could provide. Some of the Congressional Cloak-Room stories told by these men are rich indeed. Anecdote in Public ED 
(5) Special Articles by special authorities on ‘‘The Various Features and Forms of Oratory,’’ Speech by Hon, N D.MORRIS &(0 
reminiscent, suggestive and instructive. Champ Clark. Yi : ‘ 
(6) Analytical Index and Cross References, giving the work an encyclopzdic value. The Eloquence 1101 CHESTNUT ST. } 
In a sentence, the contents of the ten volumes are Titerally treasure-trove—Lectures of inestimable of the Stump PHILADELPHIA 
value, perhaps heard but once; Speeches that have set the world agog; Anecdote that reveals the public by J. P. 
character and the tendencies of the hour like reading by lightning flashes ; and special articles which make Dolliver. 
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For an hour—for a whole evening in the easy chair at home—for the study of style and wt 
diction that have electrified brilliant assemblies, for the man ambitious to become a successful 
or popular public speaker, and for the one who has to prepare a toast or an address, this 
work is a never-failing source of charm and inspiration. 

**MODERN ELOQUENCE” is sumptuously published, but moderately priced. To 
properly present this eclectic library, Portfolios comprising Table of Contents, fine photo- 
gravures, chromatic plates, sample pages and other interesting material, have been prepared. 
One of these Portfolios, with full particulars regarding bindings, prices, terms, etc., will be 
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MUSICAL LIBRARY CLUB CLOSING ! 


Our Half Price Club for the sale of the Library of the World’s Best Music will close in a few days. Some of the club advantages 
are :—We cut the price in half; we pay transportation charges; we send the entire 8 volume set on approval; we allow little payments ; 
we charge no club fee. But the CLUB IS CLOSING, and to be one of the last few fortunate ones it is necessary to apply at once. The 
price will positively be advanced after this Club closes. MAIL COUPON TO-DAY. 


LIBRARY OF THE WORLD'S BEST MUSIC! 


BOO zen! «e- | OVER 2,200 PAGES | 350 72 attics wit 


NEARLY SHEET MUSIC SIZE. ACTUAL VOLUMES 9x1i12 INCHES. 
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| ll For the Piano 
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MS!) VICTOR HERBERT, 
| REGINALD DE KOVEN, 
GERRIT SMITH. 


‘*The most complete and 
valuable Musical Library 
ever published.” — The 
Keynote. 

“Nothing so fine and 
well worth having in one’s 
home.”’—Margaret E. 
Sangster, Editor Harper's 
Bazar. 

“A most valuable col- 
lection.’’— Senator Ali- 
son, of Iowa. 

“IT am delighted with 
it.”"— President Reed, of 
Dickinson College. 


Twenty Editors andSpecial 
Contributors, including 





“A vocal and _ instru- 
mental library of rare ex- 
cellence and comprehen- 
siveness.""—The Pianist. 


HALF PRICE. 


Little Payments. 
Sent on Approval. 


EVERY HOME IN WHICH THERE IS A PIANO 


SHOULD POSSESS THIS SUBERB AND COMPLETE MUSICAL LIBRARY—in 8 Volumes—4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental — containing 
INSTRUMENTAL SELECTIONS by the greatest composers; melodious, not too difficult, and including popular and operatic melodies, dances, 
funeral marches, nocturnes, adagios, military pieces and classic aad romantic piano music. THE BEST OLD AND NEW SONGS, duets, trios, 
quartets and choruses upon every subject. 400 portraits and illustrations, of 500 biographies of musicians and more than 1oo new and copy- 
righted selections by American musicians. The work is planned for cultured homes and sympathetic performers. The music that pleases 
mother, father, young and old, is here. The collection is crowded with the best selections for every occasion. When friends are invited, or drop 
in unexpectedly, how often does it happen that there can be little or no music, because the favorite pieces of the players are not at hand? With 
this collection of music in the house, no one will be excused from playing or singing ‘‘ because I have no music with me.” And thus an evening 
passes delightfully which without such a collection might have been a musical if not a social failure. 

















All these and Strauss Moore Leschetizky Chwatal Rameau Benedict Emmett 
over 400 other Mozart Taubert Hensel Cowen Erkel Kreutzer Buck 
Composers Beethoven Saint-Saens Rubinstein Brahms Ractmaninoff Mattei Damrosch 
represented Schumann Gottschalk Balfe Paderewski Goldmark Czibulka De Koven 
in this Schubert Grieg Sullivan Haydn Wagner Molloy Faare 
matchless Lange Chaminade Liszt Verdi Gounod Kelley Gilbert 
collection :— Chopin Dendel Bishop Bizet Handel Arditi Weber 





YOU SAVE NEARLY HALF SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
This Goupon Brings the Full Set to You Without Cost. | By Ayailing’ Yourself of This Special Club Offer To-Day. 


The University Society, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. MARVELOUSLY LOW PRICE. 


The LIBRARY of the WORLD'S BEST MUSIC consists of two sets of 
subscription books, bound together in a new, uniform edition. The sub- 
scription price for the two sets was never less than $30.00 in cloth and 
$40 00 in half leather. Our low club prices are $21.00 in fine cloth bind- 
ing, $25.00 in half leather. 


pay transportation charges. save you half subscription price. 
WE take all the risk. WE send specimen pages on reuest. 


PINs. 5 cadcrcensitwecuncsrabonce THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
In ordering cloth change 24 months to 20 months. 5 


78S Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Gentlemen :—Please send me on approval, prepaid, a set of the ‘“‘ World’s Best 
Music’ in half leather. If retained, 1 agree to pay $1 within 5 days and $1 per month 
thereafter for 24 months, If not satisfactory, I agree to return the books at your 
expense within 5 days. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRESS AND THE SUPREME COURT 
DECISION. 





MID the discussion, somewhat confused, of the different . 


lines of reasoning by which the various justices of the 
Supreme Court reached their conclusions in the insular cases, 
one fact stands out clear to all, namely, that the court has de- 
cided that the tariff clause of the federal Constitution does not 
cover Porto Rico. Most of the newspapers infer from this that 
the Constitution does not cover new territory until Congress ex- 
tends the Constitution over it. So the decision, while it seems 
to deny to the people of new territory any constitutional right to 
participation in our general government and to enjoy free access 
to our markets, on the other hand is thought to safeguard the 
people of the States from being ruled, in part, by the ballots of dis- 
tant and semi-civilized peoples, and from their unrestricted labor 
competition. The court says of the inhabitants of the islands, 
however, that ‘“‘even if regarded as aliens, they are entitled, 
under the principles of the Constitution, to be protected in life, 
liberty, and property.” The views of the American newspapers 
regarding these conclusions are classified herewith by sections. 

New England. 

In Boston, 7he Transcript (Rep.) believes that the decision 
“authorizes the establishment of a ‘colonial system,’” and it 
says that “there can be neither escape from nor evasion of the 
conclusion that Congress can set up a colonial system for our new 
possessions, enacting for them such tariffs as may in its judg- 
ment be best for their interests and those of the United States.” 
The Herald (Ind.) says that the decision, “in the deep-rooted 
meaning of the term, is imperialistic, in contradistinction to 


democratic”; but 7e Journa/(Rep,) rejoices that ‘the last hope 
of those foes of the Administration policy who would have us 
scuttle out of Porto Rico and the Philippines ” is demolished. The 
Springfield Repud/ican (Ind.), one of the leaders in the fight 
against expansion, thinks that the question of holding subject 
peoples is not settled yet, and it adds that “the singular cross 
divisions of the court by which the result was reached, and the 
entire absence of any clear, united, and commanding argument 
leading up to the result, do not and can not serve to enhance the 
public respect for this great tribunal.” ‘The Hartford 7imes 
(Ind.), another anti-expansion paper, says that “it has been the 
political talk of Washington for two years past that by and by it 
is going to be necessary for the United States to acquire, own, 
and possess a section of China, and it is that project which these 
five justices undoubtedly have in mind in rendering a decision in 
the Porto Rico cases which shakes the very foundations of our 
Government.” The Hartford Courant (Rep.) observes that 
some of the “antis” are talking of an appeal from the decision 
of the court to the people, and it remarks that “we heard some- 
thing about an appeal to the people last November, and we noted 
its results.” 
New York and Philadelphia. 


In New York City Ze 7ribune (Rep.) declares that the court 
has won a victory for the nation, and says that the talk of the 
court’s critics ““about recent degeneracy of the court is not cred- 
itable to their own intelligence.” Zhe Sun (Rep.) says that “we 
should rejoice in the wisdom of the Supreme Court no less than 
in the triumph of our arms in war,” and 7/e Times (Ind.) thinks 
that the court “sustained the position taken by the great major- 
ity of the American people, that this is a Government of sover- 
eign powers, clothed with all the attributes of sovereignty.” 
“The country can take a long breath and think of what it es- 
caped,” remarks 7he Journal of Commerce (Fin.),and The Press 
(Rep.) calls the decision “matter almost for fervent thanksgiv- 
ing.” Zhe Evening Post (Ind.) believes that the power con- 
ferred upon Congress by the decision includes power to set up 
independent governments in our new lands, and it remarks that 
“that is a judicial platform good enough for the advocates of 
Philippine independence to stand upon.” Zhe Herald (Ind.) 
declares, however, that “the more the majority decision in the 
leading insular case, with the ambiguous and conflicting opin- 
ions of its supporters, is examined, the more absurd and 
mischievous it appears,” and it expresses the opinion that it will 
some day be reversed. The /ournal lays emphasis on the fact 
that the supreme power over subject territory is given to Con- 
gress, not to the President, and this, it believes, ‘‘makes it cer- 
tain that every step of our progress will be taken in an orderly, 
lawful way, with the consent of the representatives of the people 
and not by arbitrary executive decrees issued by a President as- 
suming the powers of a dictator.” The Buffalo Express (Ind. 
Rep.) says on this point: ‘‘ There is far less peril in the principle 
of the right of Congress to exercise imperial power over depend- 
ent territory than in the right of the President so to do. But 
there is, at the same time, far less efficiency in it. A body more 
unsuited to such a task than the Congress of the United States 
hardly could be devised, and unless it should develop that Con- 
gress has the right and is willing to delegate this power to the 
President absolutely, as has been attempted by the Spooner 
Philippine act, it will be found that Congress must in self-pro- 
tection either permit these territories to govern themselves or 
admit them as States.” 

In Philadelphia, 7he Public Ledger (Ind. Rep.) says that “it 
is unlikely that any abuses will be committed under this prin- 
ciple” laid down in the decision, “but it is a principle that ad- 
mits of the abuses of despotism.” Zhe North American (Ind. 
Rep.) says: “In effect, the court has laid a broad and solid 
foundation for the extension of a world-wide colonial system ab- 
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WANTED—ONE MORE TRIBUNAL. 


UNCLE SaM (to his Supreme Bench): “Sav, ain't there some other court 
that can explain what you fellows are driving at?” —The Chicago News. 


solutely controlled from Washington. Henceforth the question 
of expansion will be one of political expediency, not of constitu- 
tional law.” Itseemsto 7he Record (Ind. Dem.) that the court’s 
ruling involves a “grave change in the character of our Govern- 
ment,” and that “henceforth we are to have two kinds of a coun- 
try”; but Zhe Press (Rep.) thinks that the “pregnant words” of 
the majority opinion “end the sophistry which sought to find in 
the Constitution the instrument to thwart, instead of to promote, 
national development.” Ze /nguirer (Rep.) makes the sug- 
gestion that in view of this decision Cuba can be annexed with- 
out the necessity of admitting its sugar and tobacco free of duty. 


Chicago and the Middle West. 

The Record-Herald (Ind.) suspects that the political predilec- 
tions and sectional habitat of some of the justices may have had 
an unconscious influence on their opinions, and that “the consti- 
tution of the court had more to do with the decision than the 
Constitution of the United States.” Zhe Chronicle (Dem.) de- 
clares that “‘the new doctrine which is set up by the court is rev- 
olutionary and fraught with the gravest danger,” but 7he 77rid- 
une (Rep.) believes that the matter “has been decided as the 
administration and the great majority of the American people 
wished to have it.” Zhe /nter Ocean (Rep.) disagrees diamet- 
rically with the contention of Zhe Record-Hera/d, just quoted, 
and says that “the fact that there were Republican and Demo- 
cratic justices on both sides of the controversy as to the powers 
of Congress over the territories removes any suspicion of parti- 
zanship from the Supreme Court’s decision.” Zhe /ournal 
(Ind.) calls the decision ‘‘a step forward,” and says that it “is 
in line with the historic cases in the same great court, which has 
developed the Government of the United States from a weak and 
discordant confederacy of uncertain powers into a great and 
dominant nation, containing in Josse every element of sover- 
eignty that may inhere in its nature.” But 7e News remarks: 
“That such a hair-splitting decision, formed by the narrow mar- 
gin of one vote—the court being divided five to four, and one of 
the number himself being apparently not completely convinced 
—should be regarded as entirely satisfactory by the American 
people can not be expected.” 

The Pittsburg Dispatch (Ind. Rep.) remarks that the court’s 
decision “presents a slight resemblance to the conipromise ver- 
dict of a petit jury,” and the Pittsburg Pos¢ (Dem.) says that 
under this decision it expects to see Congress “enter on magnifi- 
cent and corrupting schemes of colonization, brimful of job- 
bery, peculation, and the high art of stealing. Other republics 
have been wrecked in that way.” The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Ind. Dem.) thinks that ‘there is apparent excuse for those who 
assume that the majority of the court was more anxious to bend 
the Constitution to the sinuosities of the ‘Administration policy’ 
than to keep the Administration and Congress to the straight line 
of the Constitution.” The Cleveland Leader (Rep.), comment- 
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ing on the fact that it was Justice Brown's opinion that decided 
the De Lima case against the Administration and the Downes 
case in favor of it, says that “it must be conceded that the tenor 
of the two decisions written by the Michigan jurist indicate, 
when they are studied together, that in the last and most impor- 
tant case he was influenced by what seemed to him to be na- 
tional needs of a political nature.” ‘All the Supreme Court has 
done,” says the Toledo B/ade (Rep.), “is to give the highest 
judicial sanction, for the first time in our history, to a principle 
that has been consistently followed by the Government from the 
ordinance of 1787 to the present time.” ‘The Indianapolis News 
(Ind.), however, notes that the reasoning of the minority justices 
is ‘‘ vastly simpler and clearer” than that of the majority, and it 
adds that “it would not be surprising if, in the future, as has 
happened in the past, the opinion of the minority should become 
the real opinion of the court.” The Indianapolis Ses/zne/ (Dem.) 
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UNCLE SAM: “After your fight with that fellow you look like a bunch of 
waste paper.” —The St. Louis Republic. 


goes so far as to say of the decision: “If this be not imperialism 
realized in all but form, what could be?” The Detroit Journa? 
(Rep.) thinks that the court’s decision may some time be re- 
versed, but it believes that ‘what, finally, is more certain than 
even that the opinion will stand is that Congress may be de- 
pended on to legislate for the islands within the limits of the 
Constitution for the most part.” It seems to the Detroit New's 
(Ind.) that it is a ‘‘great decision for the sugar and tobacco 
trusts,” and that “the court saved the day for the trusts and at 
the same moment sounded the death-knell for the high hopes of 
our island possessions.” 


The Northwest. 


The Milwaukee lW’zsconsin (Rep.) notes that the principle of 
the decision “has really been the policy of the Government for 
one hundred years,” and it predicts that this ruling “will pro- 
duce tranquillity and peace in our new possessions, and will 
strengthen the prestige of the great republic throughout the 
world”; but the Milwaukee /ourna/ (Dem.) says of the decision 
that “if that is not imperialism, there is no such thing.” ‘The 
Minneapolis Journal (Rep.) agrees with several papers previ- 
ously quoted that the division of the court “suggests a remote 
possibility of reversal in the future.” The Minneapolis 77mes 
(Ind.) says: “There be those who will see in this ruling a break- 
ing down of constitutional limitations, boding ill to our system 
of government; but the average citizen will be more optimistic, 
believing that the temper of the American people is and ever will 
be such as to preclude the possibility of any reversal of our or- 
ganic law that will impair or abridge the rights of citizens, 
states, or organized territories.” The St. Paul Pioneer Press 
(Rep.) thinks that the ruling sustains the only principles upon 
which the governments of our new possessions can be adminis- 
tered consistently with their best welfare and that of the people 
of the United States. The St. Paul Dispatch (Rep.) thinks that 
the decision is unfortunate in its probable political effects, It 
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says: ‘One need but recall the universal revolt against the posi- 
tion taken by Congress in rejecting the President’s admonition 
of ‘our plain duty’ to anticipate the effect in the congressional 
elections next year of having it made a party issue.” 


The South. 


Turning now to the South, one finds the Baltimore Sum (Ind.) 
expressing a doubt as to “whether Congress can be trusted to 
exercise its discrimination wisely” in using the great power the 
court has entrusted toit. The Baltimore Vews (Ind.), referring 
to the disputed scope of the term “United States,” remarks that 
“if the broad right to hold dependencies subject to the control of 
Congress upon principles quite different from those obtaining 
within the States of the Union be conceded, it would be absurd 
to tie down the action of Congress in one particular, by force of 
the result of a purely verbal dispute as to the literal meaning 
intended by a body of men more than a hundred years ago, 
when they wrote certain two words in the Constitution, not in- 
tending them to apply in the least to such question as that now 
involved.” The Baltimore American (Ind.) thinks that the de- 
cision ‘ought to put an end to further controversy concerning the 
Government’s policy in its new possessions, so long as that pol- 
icy is honest and directed to the welfare of the inhabitants.” 
The Washington Post (Ind.) similarly says: “We do not under- 
stand the court as giving any license for oppression, nor do we 
believe the Government of the United States capable of adopting 
a cruel policy toward any people under its authority.” -The 
Washington S¢ar (Ind.), too, believes that “the Supreme Court 
has decided the insular cases in such manner as to promote the 
welfare both of the Union of States and of our new island posses- 
sions.” The Washington 77mes (Dem.) thinks the opinions 
handed down by the various justices ‘‘appear like a crazy quilt 
made from shreds of the Constitution and remnants of the flag,” 
and “considering that the decisions fix the power of Congress 
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THE STRING TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


It will “follow the Flag” when Congress says so. 
—The Boston Herald. 


above the Constitution, and that it only requires a little ordinary 
legislation to establish that power, the trusts have reason to be 
pleased and satisfied.” ‘‘ Well,” says the Atlanta Constitution 
(Dem.), “if they have to be colonies, they are lucky in being 
American colonies”; but it demands that trade with our new 
possessions shall be free from tariff barriers. The Columbia 
State (Dem.) believes this ruling “will bring our highest court 
into discredit, and it will not determine for long the attitude of 
the American people toward the policy of colonialism." The 
Macon 7e/egraph (Dem.) feels that its opinion is now confirmed 
that “since the Civil War the United States is a limited empire 
governed by Congress.” ‘The somewhat hazy argument of the 
court,” says the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat (Dem), ‘seemed 
to be in a great measure intended to let the Government out of 
a difficult situation,” and the New Orleans Picayune (Dem.) 
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similarly observes that the maxim that the Constitution does not 
follow the flag “‘is necessary to enable the great republic to start 
out on a career of conquest of people who are entitled to no rights 
of any sort, save what Congress in its grace may choose to con- 
fer.” The Nashville American (Dem.) declares, in spite of the 
decision, that “there should be no tariff on articles produced on 
American territory and shipped into other sections of American 
territory, no matter whether the territory comprises States of the 
Union or islands in distant seas.” “The only comment allow- 
able after this,” exclaims the Mobile Register (Dem.), “is to 
admit that ‘we’ve done expanded, shore!’” The Jacksonville 
Times-Union (Dem.) notes that we still have the privilege of 
giving constitutional rights to our new possessions, even tho we 
are not compelled to do so, and the Houston Post (Dem.) ob- 
serves that “the insular question, in fact, is still left as an open 
political question by these very unsatisfactory and conflicting. 
opinions of the court.” The Louisville Post (Dem.) believes that 
Congress, in its legislation for the islanders, will aim “by broad 
and liberal enactments gradually to develop among these people 
a new sense of security and a new conception of liberty,” and, it 
remarks, “there is no imperialism in this.” 


West of the Mississippi. 


Looking farther west, one finds the St. Louis G/obe-Democrat 
(Rep.) observing that “‘as the decision is for the benefit of the 
islands as well as of the United States, it will please the coun- 
try,” but the St. Louis Republic says: “Our Federal Supreme 
Court tells us that our Government can exist half republic and 
half empire. It is a lie. Our children will reproach us for ac- 
cepting it as atruth. For its acceptance as the truth means that 
they will be subject to empire, not sovereign in a free and self- 
governing republic. And it is we who are betraying them to 
empire.” The Kansas City /ourna/ (Rep.) agrees with Zhe 
Globe-Democrat that “if the Supreme Court had studied to 
please the country with its decisions in the Porto Rico cases it 
could hardly have succeeded better,” but the Kansas City Star 
(Ind.) thinks that free trade with the islands would be the better 
policy, for “the best interests of the colonies and of America de- 
mand their industrial development.” The Topeka Cafzta/ (Rep.) 
believes that Justice Brown, who handed down the majority opin- 
ion, arrived at ‘“‘a safe and sound conclusion,” but that his rea- 
soning was “illogical,” and “will never take its place among the 
historic decisions of the great jurists of the Supreme Court.” “It 
is not unfair,” the Omaha lVor/d-Hera/d (Dem.) believes, “to 
say that the decision is a political one,” and the Denver News 
(Ind.) remarks: ‘‘ Hereafter we shall have the right to shoot and 
bayonet ‘liberty’ into all benighted persons sitting in darkness.” 
The Denver Republican (Rep.), however, calls imperialism 
“only a bad dream,” and expresses confidence that “the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court will receive the earnest and hearty 
commendation of a vast majority of the American people.” The 
































UNCLE SAM: “Now I can do what I please with ’em.” 
—Zhe Detroit Journal. 
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Salt Lake Hera/d (Dem.) thinks that “ with so evenly divided a 
bench and with the majority voicing so many conflicting opin- 
ions, there is as good reason to believe that the minority was 
right as there is to put implicit confidence in the finding of the 
majority.” “It strikes us,” says the Salt Lake 7rzdune (Ind. 
Rep.), that “the decision should meet with general approval, 
because in no other way can the business with the islands be 
carried on unless they be declared Territories and come under 
the general jurisdiction of Congress, the same as Territories, 
undisputed and complete.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.) says that the decision 
“deprives the islanders of the only right which is both valuable 
and in danger. Nobody desires to interfere with the personal 
liberty of the islanders, the free exercise of their religion, or the 
freedom of oral and written speech. ‘The country is full of peo- 
ple who desire to interfere with their liberty of trade.” ‘‘Im- 
perialism, with all its disastrous possibilities,” declares the Sac- 
ramento fee (Ind.), “is fully sustained.” The Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer (Rep.), thinks, however, that the court’s conclu- 
sion is ‘happily final as to our future dealings” with the new 
possessions as well as “to our own security and to their prosperity 
and progress.” The Tacoma Ledger (Rep.) believes similarly 
that the court has done well in giving the nation “the right to 
expand,” for “there is no intent to oppress, but to free; no in- 
tent to crush, but to uplift.” 7he Philippine Argonaut (Ma- 
nila), in a comment anticipating the court’s decision in regard 
to the Philippines, a decision not yet rendered, refers to the oath 
taken by the surrendered insurgents to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and asks: “If the Constitution doesn’t ap- 
ply to the Philippines, of what avail is the oath of allegiance?” 





A PLEA FOR THE NEGROES OF ALABAMA. 


STRIKING incident during the course of the Alabama 

Constitutional Convention, which opened its sessions in 
Montgomery on May 21, and which, it is generally admitted, 
was called for the purpose of disfranchizing the majority of the 
negroes of the State, was the presentation of a memorial signed 
by Booker T. Washington and twenty-three other colored men, 
appealing for conservative action toward their race. ‘‘ Your pe- 
titioners are not stirrers-up of strife between the races,” run the 
opening sentences of this document; “‘each of us, in some call- 
ing, is a hard-working, tax-paying, and, we trust, law-abiding 
citizen, and we believe that we represent in a large measure the 
feelings and desires of the masses of our people in the State.” 
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The memorial continues (we quote from the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser) : 


“We beg of your honorable body to keep in mind in dealing 
with the problems that grow out of our presence, that, as a race, 
we did not force ourselves upon you, but were brought here, in 
most cases, against our will; but, nevertheless, we recognize that 
since being here, we have been vastly benefited. We have got- 
ten habits of industry, the English language, and the Christian 
religion, and at the same time we have tried, in an humble way, 
to render valuable service to the white man in clearing the for- 
ests, building the railroads, cultivating the lands, working the 
mines, as well as in many forms of domestic service and in other 
activities. Our fathers and mothers have helped nurse you and 
your children, and when the male members of the family were 
away from home fighting in war that might have meant our con- 
tinued enslavement, we remained at home, working your farms, 
supporting and protecting your helpless wives and daughters. 
When we have been called to perform any duty of citizenship, 
whether fighting a foreign foe, working the public roads, or any 
other duty, we have tried to do our best.” 


“There are those among your petitioners,” declares the memo- 
rial, ‘‘who have persistently urged the negro to learn to trust 
his future with his Southern white neighbors, and that when the 
supreme test came he would receive justice at their hands.” It 
concludes : 


‘““We know the task before you is a delicate, trying, and per- 
plexing one. In this connection, we desire to add that, in our 
humble opinion, while there may be doubt and uncertainty in 
many directions, one thing is absolutely and unmistakably clear, 
that nothing that is not absolutely just and fair will be perma- 
nently successful. 

“Any law which will merely change the name and form of 
fraud, or can be interpreted as meaning one thing when applied 
to one race and something else when applied to another race will 
not, in our opinion, improve our present conditions, but may un- 
settle the peace and thrift of our people and decrease the wealth 
and prosperity of Alabama.” 


Just what effect this appeal will have upon the result of the 
convention remains to be seen. The consideration accorded, 
however, to Senator Morgan’s radical proposals, which prohibit 
any negro from holding office and leave the voting qualification 
in absolute control of a court of three registrars in each county, 


shows that extreme measures are contemplated. 




















AMUSING, ANYWAY. 


“We would be fools if we shut our eyes. We must prepare for war 
against all nations of Europe.”—Senator Lodge, in his Boston speech. 
— The Cincinnati Post. 

















NOW WILL HE BE GOOD? 
IRELAND: “Demand homerule, Tommy, while we’ve got him down.” 
—The Chicago News. 


CURRENT CARTOONS. 
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HE radical disagreement between Senators Tillman and 
McLaurin, of South Carolina, as to whether the Demo- 
cratic Party of that State shall hold to the principles of Mr. 
Bryan or accept those of President McKinley, is thought by 
many papers to be a significant symptom of disorganization on 
the part of the Democratic Party the country over, and of widely 
opposite views held in the South by men who vote the same 
ticket at the polls. The opinions of the Southern press quoted 
in our issue for November 24 showed that there is a strong feel- 
ing in the South against the principles advocated by Mr. Bryan, 
but none of the 
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The Columbia (S. C.) Stafe (Dem.) remarks that “the squelch- 
ing of McLaurin a year ahead of time is! certainly something to 
be thankful for, tho we hardly think it worth an off-year cam- 
paign,” and adds: 


“The situation, with all its complexities and possibilities, is 
the direct result of ‘Tillman’s overweening egotism. McLau- 
rin’s issue was not with him specially, but with the Democracy 
of South Carolina. ‘To that Democracy he had proved faithless. 
He had not proved faithless to Tillman—for he was elected to the 
Senate in spite of Tillman and mainly by Tillman’s opponents, 
Tillman, however, chose to narrow down the issue to a personal 
one and to make it appear that the reelection of McLaurin would 
be a reflection upon him. Having done this and having brought 

on an exchange of 








Southern papers 
holds out any hope 
to Senator Mc. 
Laurin at this time 
that the appeal to 
the people will re- 








sult in his favor. 
Several papers 
think that the res- 
ignation of the two 








Senators, one 
whose term had 
just begun, the 


other whose term 
was nearly over, 
was totally un- 














taunts as to their. 
courage and con- 
fidence in the posi- 
tions they had as- 
sumed, it was al- 
most inevitable 
that the issue 
should have been 





joined between 
them in the way it 


was. Each is now 
seeking ‘vindica- 
tion.’ We do not 





think it at all nec- 
essary to the polit- 
ical well-being of 
South Carolina 
that either should 
be ‘ vindicated.’ 




















called for, and the 
hope is freely ex- 
pressed that the 
people of the State 


BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN, 


will retire both of them to private life and send two new men to 
the Senate. Governor McSweeney has notified the two Senators 
that he will not accept their resignations, as he believes that the 
quarrel does not justify the expense and turmoil of a special state 
campaign. Senator McLaurin seems inclined to accept the gov- 
ernor’s view of the matter, but Senator Tillman declares that the 
governor does not have the right to decline the resignations. The 
Philadelphia Ledger (Ind. Rep.) and several other papers think 
that the willingness of Senator McLaurin to postpone the contest 
to a later date, and the unwillingness of Senator Tillman to do so, 
show a belief that Senator McLaurin’s cause will grow in 
strength the longer it is before the people. If Senator Tillman’s 
view, that the governor is bound to accept the resignations, is 
correct, the people of South Carolina will decide the contest be- 
tween the two Senators in the fall. Mr. Bryan has declared 
in The Commoner that he “hopes and expects to see Sena- 
tor Tillman win a sweeping victory,” and the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat (Dem.) believes that “it can be counted on 
as certain that Senator McLaurin will be defeated.” The 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier (Dem.) says: 


“The fact that all the Republican newspapers in the country 
have applauded McLaurin’s course in voting consistently for 
Republican policies, and the fact that he is ‘very near the Re- 
publican Administration ’ would seem to leave no doubt as to the 
quality of his ‘Democracy,’ and the question which the voters 
will have to decide is not whether McLaurin bluffed Tillman or 
Tillman bluffed McLaurin, but whether South Carolina shall be 
represented by Republican Senators or Democratic Senators. 

“Tillman was reelected to the Senate at the last session of the 
legislature for ‘the long term,’ and his offer to resign his seat 
shows that he has not lost faith in the people of the State. It 
was a very bold thing for him to do and a very safe thing, we 
believe. It is possible that he might be defeated, but, as things 
look now, the resignation of McLaurin marks the close of his 
career as a political force in this State.” 


JOHN L. MCLAURIN, 


SOUTH CAROLINA LEADERS. 


We can not con- 
McLaurin’s 
amiable personal- 
ity without consid- 
ering his political treachery, and we can not consider Tillman’s 
good votes without taking into account his evil words and his 
ugly record in this State. Our people have the right to de- 
mand, and we think they will demand, a wider choice—one 
candidate, at least, who has sound principles combined with a 
clean record. The issues are too important to the Democracy 
of South Carolina to be degraded into a mere personal contest 
between two men, neither of whom can have unqualified in- 
dorsement.” 


GOV. M. B. MCSWEENEY 
sider 


The Macon (Ga.) 7el/egraph (Dem.), another paper of wide 
influence in the South, and one that has been leading the cam- 
paign against Mr. Bryan’s influence over the Democratic Party, 
says: “Now, if the people of South Carolina will in turn give 
these gentlemen a surprise by retiring both to private life and 
returning Hampton and Butler to their former seats, that true 
Democracy of the country which is neither Republican nor Pop- 

















THE THEATER OF WAR HAS BEEN MOVED. 
—The St. Louis Republic. 
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ulistic will turn out and celebrate. Tillman is essentially a 
Populist. McLaurin is essentially a Republican. There is a 
good chance now to make a stand in the Palmetto State for gen- 
uine Democracy.” The Memphis Commercial Appeal (Dem.), 
too, declares that “the hope that South Carolina will do away 
with Tillmanism and McLaurinism altogether is quite univer- 
sal,” and the Nashville American (Dem.) agrees that “it would 
be to the State’s credit if it turned both Tillman and McLaurin 
down and elected two genuine Democrats.” The Nashville 
Banner (Ind.) predicts that as a result of the contest “‘the differ- 
ences between the two elements claiming to be Democratic will 
be emphasized not only in South Carolina, but throughout the 
whole country.” The Louisville Pos¢# (Dem.) believes that 
Tillman’s triumph would “undoubtedly encourage the radicals 
throughout the country to more determined opposition to the 
plan of the reorganizers.” The Mobile Register (Dem.) thinks 
that Senator McLaurin may gather a respectable following; but 
remarks that he ‘does not appear to the Southern Democrats as 
precisely the Moses for the occasion.” The Baltimore //era/d 
(Ind.), however, says: “McLaurin may not win—not in South 
Carolina—but the progressive ideas for which he is fighting will, 
in a few years, control the situation in the South, as certainly 
as that section’s development will continue.” 





CUBA AND THE PLATT AMENDMENT. 


HE rejection by the President and Cabinet of the modifica- 
tion of the Platt amendment, adopted by the Cuban Con- 
stitutional Convention on May 29, is viewed as a very unfortu- 
nate development in the relations between Cuba and the United 
States. The Platt amendment (the full text of which is printed 
at the close of this article) was accepted by the Convention by a 
majority of 15 to 14, but various appendices and “explanations” 
were added to it, which, it was claimed, embodied Secretary 
Root’s authorized interpretation of the amendment in his recent 
conversations with the Cuban commissioners in Washington. 
For example, the power of military intervention on the part of 
the United States, as given in the third clause of the amend- 
ment, is so far modified, in the light of Secretary Root’s alleged 
statements, as to admit only of intervention in cases where “‘in- 
dependence is endangered by outside powers or grave interior 
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CUBA MAKES A DISCOVERY. 
“Why, this isn’t a collar, after all; it’s a life-preserver.” 
—The Minneapolis Journal. 
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disturbances creating anarchy.” Moreover, such intervention is 
not to be understood as supposing either ‘“ protectorate or suzer- 
ainty.” Another important modification of the Platt amend- 
ment relates to the cession of coaling and naval stations, as em- 
bodied in the seventh clause. Thisclause is amended to prohibit 
the United States from using the stations for intervention in the 
government of Cuba and to restrict their use to the protection of 
adjacent American and Cuban waters from foreign attacks. The 
Cubans also demand that provision be made for a reciprocity 
treaty between the island and the United States. All of these 
features, it is said, 








met with the disap- 
proval of the Presi- 
dent, as did also the 
Cuban _ statement 
that the action of 
the United States in 
this whole matter is 
“an amplification of 
the Monroe doc- 
trine.” 
Disappointment is 








expressed by papers 
of every political be- 
lief at this unexpect- 
ed development, 
which, it is believed, 
will have the effect 
of postponing for 
some time to come 














any satisfactory set- 
tlement of the Cu- JUAN GUALBFRTO GOMEZ, OF SANTIAGO, 

ban problem. But Leader of the Radicals in the Cuban Convention. 
the New York 777- 
bune (Rep.) says: 


Courtesy of //arfer’s Weekly. 


“The United States has a deep and legitimate concern in Cuba. 
It has had such concern, for natural causes, for three-quarters of 
acentury. In not a few years that concern has been intensified 
to acute anxiety, involving heavy costs. In one year it caused 
us to engage in a most portentous and expensive foreign war. 
After such experience the United States does not propose to take 
needless risks for the future. It wants to effect a settlement 
which will stay settled. The question is not how quickly our 
control of Cuba can be withdrawn, but how satisfactory and sub- 
stantial a native control can be put in its place. And no settle- 
ment can be lasting and no native control can be satisfactory, 
unless established upon the sure foundation of those principles 
for which this country intervened in Cuba three years ago. The 
Memorial Day which we have just been celebrating should have 
brought to every heart a renewal of the resolve ‘that these dead’ 
—the dead of the Spanish war as well as of the Civil War—‘ shall 
not have died in vain.’ And the only way in which that high 
resolve can be fulfilled and the duty of this country in respect to 
Cuba can be discharged is in inflexibly insisting upon a satisfac- 
tory completion of the task for which the President on April 11, 
1898, asked congressional authority, and for the performance of 
which task this country accepted a few days later the dreadful 
gage of war with Spain. That task is ‘to secure in the island 
the establishment of a stable government capable of maintaining 
order and observing its international obligations, insuring peace 
and tranquillity and the security of its citizens as well as our 
own.’ ‘That is the task for which we went into Cuba, and it is 
to be performed according to our own standards and to our own 
satisfaction.” 


‘he Democratic papers take a very different view of the issues 
involved. ‘The Kansas City 7zmes (Dem.) describes America’s 
conduct in Cuba as a“‘policy of promise-breakers”; and the 
Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) says: “The true policy of the 
United States should be, first of all, to redeem the promise re- 
corded in the Teller resolution, Let us do our own ducy and 
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leave Cuba todo hers. If Cuba shall prove recreant, the respon- 


sibility will not be ours, and we shall stand at liberty, under the 
Constitution and the law of nations, to take whatever measure 
our safety or our interests would seem to require.” ‘The New 
York /Journa/ (Dem.) adds: 


“The Cubans have comptied with all the requirements [of the 
Platt amendmem, altho they might well have stood on the orig- 
inal promise to which we pledged our honor at the beginning of 
the war with Spain. They have gone even farther than Con- 
gress demanded. They have accepted the Platt amendment not 
only ‘substantially,’ but literally, word for word. ‘They have 
merely salved their pride by adding a little explanatory com- 
ment for the benefit of their constituents, putting on record the 
assurances given them by Secretary Root. If we make that an 
excuse for refusing to recognize their Government, we shall 
simply give the world the right to say that we never intended 
to keep our promises.” 

The text of the Platt amendment, which was passed by the 
United States Senate on February 
1 is as follows: 


7and by the House on March 


That in fulfilment of the declaration contained in the joint resolution 
approved April 20, 1898, entitled “For the Recognition of the Independence 
of the People of Cuba,” demanding that the Government of Spain relinquish 
its authority and government in the island of Cuba, and withdraw its land 
and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing the President 
of the United States to use the land and naval forces of the United States 
to carry these resolutions into effect, the President is hereby authorized to 
leave the government and control of the island of Cuba toits people as 
soon as a government shall have been established in said island under a 
constitution which, either as a part thereof or in any ordinance appended 
thereto, shall define the future relations of the United States with Cuba, 
substantially as follows: 

That the Government of Cuba shall never enter into any treaty or 
other compact with any foreign power or powers which will impair or tend 
to impair the independence of Cuba, nor in any manner authorize or per- 
mit any foreign power or powers to obtain by colonization or for military 
or naval purposes or otherwise, lodgment in or control over any portion of 
said island. 

. That said Government shall not assume or contract any public debt to 
pay the interest upon which and to make reasonable sinking fund provision 
for the ultimate discharge of which the ordinary revenues of the island, 
after defraying the current expenses of government, shall be inadequate. 

3. That the government of Cuba consents that the United States may ex- 
ercise the right to intervene for the preservation of Cuban nereeetaee, 
the maintenance of a government adequate for the protection of life, prop- 
erty, and individual liberty, and for discharging the obligations with re- 
spect to Cuba imposed by the treaty of Paris on the United States, now to 
be assumed and undertaken by the Government of Cuba. 

4. That all acts of the United States in Cuba, during its military occu- 
pancy thereof, are ratified and validated, and all lawful rights acquired 
pre rg shall be maintained and protected. 

That the Government of Cuba will execute, and as far as necessary ex- 
tend, the plans already devised, or other plans to be mutually agreed upon, 
for the sanitation of the cities of the island, to the end that a recurrence of 
epidemic and infectious diseases may be prevented, thereby assuring pro- 
tection to the people and commerce of Cuba, as well as to the commerce of 
the southern ports of the United States and the people residing therein. 

6. That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the proposed constitutional 
boundaries of Cuba and the title thereto left to future adjustment by 
treaty. 

That to enable the United States to maintain the independence of Cuba 
and to protect the people thereof as well as for its own defense, the Govern- 
ment of Cuba will seil or lease to the United States lands necessary for 
coaling or naval stations at certain specified points to be agreed upon with 
the President of the United States. ‘ 

8. That by way of further assurance, the Government of Cuba will em- 
body the foregoing provisions ina permanent treaty with the United States. 





Trolley Roads as Freight Distributors.—Surprise 
has been expressed that the managers of the trolley systems 
throughout the country have made so few attempts to develop 
the freight-carrying possibilities inherent in their machinery. 
“Towns and cities must be fed,” remarks the New York /ron 
Age, “and the trolley road, which now connects every city with 
its suburbs, often for many miles in every direction, offers just 
the facilities needed for cheap, easy, and frequent communica- 
tion.” It continues: 


“The Cleveland and Eastern Railroad, an electrical railway con- 
necting Cleveland with certain populous suburbs, is probably the 
first to demonstrate the value of a freight traffic as an important 
source of revenue toatrolley system. It operates about sixty 
miles of track, and was originally designed exclusively for pas- 
senger service. It first discovered an advantage in rendering 
the people along its extensive lines a service in taking milk to 
-ue city and returning the cans. A freight-car for milk was built 
and runat night. It paid so well that another was added. Then 
combination cars were built, with passenger accommodations at 
one end and compartments at the other for light freight and ex- 
press matter. The requirements gradually grew to include the 
carriage of coal, agricultural implements, fertilizers, groceries, 
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and general merchandise one way, and milk, vegeta bles, and all 
kinds of farm and garden produce the other way. ‘The system 
is still new, but about one-third the earnings of the line come 
from its freight service. Incidentally it is benefited by the in- 
crease of its passenger traffic both ways. The suburbs it reaches 
are building up rapidly, and it is mz aking its franchise of great 
value by rendering the public an invaluable service.” 


Th: Iron Age predicts that this successful experiment will be 
widely imitated, and believes that the expansion of the trolley 
system “will bring about great economic changes of benefit to all 
classes of society.” 


RAILROADS GROUPED BY OWNERSHIP. 


MAP of the United States showing the owners of two-thirds 
A of its railway mileage is given in 7he Common Carrier 
(April). ‘This paper shows that owing to an understanding or 
agreement, verbal or written, generally the latter, half a dozen 
financial leaders control two-thirds of the railway mileage of the 
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A COMMUNITY OF OWNERSHIP MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


United States and thus maintain rates. The article, as abstracted 
in The Railway Digest, gives the names of seven or eight men 
who thus control 108,404 miles of road, and the table of roads, 
grouped as controlled, is given below. Says the latter paper: 


“The writer further remarks that community of ownership will 
not mean low wages or high rates. Under private ownership 
men of ability will be well paid. It is the Government that pays 
modest salaries for responsibility. Railway owners believe with 
Andrew Carnegie, ‘There is no price too dear to pay for perfec- 
tion.’ ” 
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WILL THE PAN-AMERICAN FAIR BE A BAD 
THING FOR BUFFALO? 


OME of the Chicago papers, in commenting on the opening 

of the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo, express the 

opinion that the Buffalo business men, who have been so enthu- 

siastic in getting it up, will meet bitter disappointment. The 

Chicago 7rzbune, for example, remarks that the exposition “re- 

flects credit on the energy, artistic taste, and liberality of the 
citizens of Buffalo,” but adds: 


“It does not reflect equal credit on their powers of observation 
and their business sense. For an exposition is a speculation 
which never pays the city where it may be held, however much 
it may benefit those who attend it. For that city it means a few 
months of feverish excitement and jubilation, and then a reac- 
tion and long-continued deadly dulness. <A year hence the Buf- 
falonians who are up ina balloon now will be down on the ground, 
meditating on the unprofitableness of expositions. 

“Jealousy does not prompt this prediction. Chicagoans would 
like to see the Buffalo show a success in every respect. But bit- 
ter experience has taught them something. They have had their 
exposition spree and subsequent headache. ‘They expected that 
the great doings of the World’s Fair year would lift up the city 
to unwonted and continued prosperity. They have found out 
their mistake, and, as may have been noticed, they seldom brag 
of 1893. 

“After the World’s Fair the real estate market, which had been 
so lively, suddenly collapsed, and is just beginning to revive. 
When the crowds of visitors departed, some regions of the city 
took on the appearance of a deserted village. The ‘To rent’ 
signs blossomed out everywhere in the windows of stores and 
apartment houses. Since 1893 the amended litany of Chicago 
real estate men has read: ‘From panics and from world’s fairs, 
good Lord, deliver us.’ 

“Chicagoans sinned against the light a dozen years ago, for 
they had before them the experience of Philadelphia, whose 
progress was retarded, not accelerated, by the Centennial Expo- 
sition. But there are some things apparently which one city can 
not be taught by the sad experience of others. Unmindful of 
what Chicago suffered, Omaha had an exposition to advertise 
and build up that city. The result was just what might have 
been expected—stimulation, followed by depression. 

“While Omaha, in sackcloth and ashes, was sitting amid the 
ruins of its exposition Buffalo began planning to have one. Nor 
is that city alone in its unwisdom, Charleston is to have an ex- 
position this winter, and St. Louis is to splurge two years hence. 

“Expositions are of value to real estate owners who can sell 
their holdings at top-notch prices and collect the money. They 
are not locally useful otherwise. They excite a brief unnatu- 
ral and unwholesome activity, followed by painful nervous pros- 
tration.” 


Nearly Four Thousand American Millionaires. 
—According to the New York Hera/d, there are 3,828 million- 
aires in the United States, and in a recent issue it presents a 
detailed list of their names, classified according to the States in 
which they live. It says: 


“One two-hundredth part of one per cent. of the population of 
the United States, or one person out of every 20,000, controls 
about one-fifth of the nation’s wealth; that is, 3,828 millionaires 
out of a population little in excess of 76,000,000 own $16,000, - 
000,000 of the $81, 750,000,000 at which our entire property is fairly 
valued. 

“In the first quarter of the century just closed there were not 
more than half a dozen millionaires in the land, and two only— 
John Jacob Astor, in New York, and Stephen Girard, in Phila- 
delphia—had sufficient wealth to make them particularly con- 
spicuous. Now we are nearing the 4,000 mark. 

“In 87 per cent. of ‘the cases our millionaires have built their 
own fortunes, very many from the very bottom, and a large num- 
ber on foundations laid by fathers or grandfathers. 

“The millionaires have come from all of the great industries— 
Ig per cent. from manufacturing, 16 per cent. from merchandi- 
zing, 13 per cent. from real estate, 13 per cent. inherited, 12 per 
cent. railways and steamships, 10 per cent. banking, 6 per cent. 
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mining, 6 per cent. farms and cattle, and from all other indus- 
tries 5 per cent.” 


The Nashville American finds the //era/d’s list incorrect, and 
declares that it would be very difficult to compile an accurate 
list, for the reason that ‘‘men of wealth are not in the habit of 
informing the public of the amount or value of their holdings.” 
The Kansas City S¢ar comments in similar vein, emphasizing 
the popular tendency to exaggerate the income of a wealthy 
man. “In considering the income of the very rich,” it adds, ‘it 
must be remembered that there has been a great multiplication 
of men in comfortable circumstances. It is only by recogni- 
tion of the fact that his wealth is a means for social service that 
the coming billionaire will find safety. If he should attempt to 
use his power solely for arbitrary and selfish ends, he would 
make himself an active factor in bringing about a social revolu- 
tion.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


WELL, anyhow, the Shamrock will follow the Constitution.— The New York 
Herald. 


A REPUBLICAN VERSION.—“Oh! that this too, too solid South would 
melt !"—Puck. 


“GERMANS leaving Peking.” The luck of Peking is that it still has some- 
thing to be left.—7/ke New York World. 


SOME Filipino of original ideas will yet distinguish himself by surrender- 
ing as a private.—7he Chicago Daily News. 


CHINA should be excused for being just a trifle skeptical about the 
promise that “salvation is free."— 7 he Atlanta Journad. 


THERE are obstinate peopie down in Texas who refuse to give the 
McKinley administration credit for the oil boom.— 7ke Cincinnati Enquirer. 


PERHAPS some arrangement can be made with China by which the 
powers may take the amount of the indemnity in washing.— 7%e Chicago 
Tribune. 


THAT great European war that is to start in the Balkans is again to the 
front, threatening as ever, but with its edges slightly frayed.—7%e Palti- 
more American, 


CHINA’S proposition to pay the indemnity on the instalment plan shows 
that she knows something about Western business methods after all.— 7he 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


IF you hear the sound of a heavy tread and the clang of armor at the 
westward, it is the editor of the Springfield Aepudb/ican marching on Wash- 
ington to turn the Supreme Court out of its court-room.—7hke Boston 
Transcript. 























NEW PHASE OF THE TRUST PROBI.FM. 


HILL: “Nauseating !” TEDDY: “Bet he never ate moun- 


HANNA: “Cruelty to polyps!” tain lion!” 
PRESIDENT MCKINLEY: “P’raps BRYAN; “Why didn’t I think of 
I'd better discharge him!” that?” 


[General Funston writes home that while on his expeditlon to capture 
Aguinalao, the party, when short of provisions, killed an octopus and ate 
part of it ; and the general suggests that this record may prove valuable if 
he ever tries to “break into” politics. ] —The Chicago News. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF OUR SIX 
THOUSAND AUTHORS. 


T has been said again and again that American literature 
down to comparatively recent days has been largely the 
product of foreign writers residing in America or has been confined 
almost wholly to a little coterie of authors living on the North At- 
lantic seaboard. In order to decide this question, Mr. George H. 
Warner, associate editor of Charles Dudley Warner’s “ Library of 
the World’s Best Literature,” has summarized the investigations 
of Mr. Oscar Fay Adams in the latter’s recent “ Dictionary of 
American Authors,” covering all the writers from the seventeenth 


century to the year 1895. Mr. Warner finds that, exclusive of 


writers of monographs, occasional poems, and magazine and 
newspaper articles, there have been 6,500 authors of definite 
books ; and that of these only about seven hundred were born in 
foreign lands—about eleven per cent. of the whole number. This 
eleven per cent., he says, includes for the most part the writers 
of the colonial age, who were nearly all born in England. Mr. 
Warner givés the following statistics (in the New York 7zmes, 
May I1): 


“Of these 700 foreign-born authors, England contributed 227, 
Scotland 86, Ireland 95, Wales 12, and Canada, tho properly 
American, 45. Other British colonies and possessions furnished 
only to. ... The Scandinavian countries, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, contributed 15; the Germanic countries, including 
Austria, 51; Russia 6, Poland 2, Livonia 1, Holland 7, Belgium 
4, France 28, Spain 2, Portugal 1, Switzerland g, Italy 13, Hun- 
gary 6, and Greece 3. There are also from Turkey 9, Asia Minor 
3, Burma, China1, Ceylon 1, Persia 1, the Philippines 1, and 
Senegal 1, these latter 9 being suggestive of American origin 
and transplantation through missionaries or diplomatists or con- 
suls residing in those countries. There are to be accounted for 
in other ways, 1 from Brazil, 3 from Cuba, 4 from the East In- 
dies, 10 from the West Indies, 4 from Hawaii, and 4 from British 
Guiana in South America. 

“Some of the States have not given birth to a single author, 
for the very sufficient reason that they have not been organized 
long enough to do so, and it is also true that literary productive- 
ness is most to be found in settled communities where some lei- 
sure from the more material vocations is possible. The six New 
England States, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, have given birth to some 
2,360 authors, or about 37 per cent. of the whole number upon 
which these figures are based. The five Middle States, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware, 
have 2,000, or 30 per cent. of the whole. After having taken 
out the proportion of foreign-born and those of unknown nativity, 
we have about 87 per cent. to divide among the States. The 
New England and the Middle States together have 57 per cent., 
so that we have left 30 per cent. to be divided among the 34 
Southern and Western States. 

“Of the Southern States along the seaboard and gulf there are, 
as might be expected, most in Virginia, some 235 authors of 
books, and in South Carolina 118, while North Carolina has 71, 
Georgia has 56, Alabama 28, Mississippi 19, Louisiana 21, and 
Texas has but 3. In the interior South, Tennessee has 34, Ken- 
tucky 70, both being in some respects extensions of Virginia, 
while Missouri has 26 and Arkansas has 3. 

“Of the Western States, Ohio takes the lead, with 174 authors, 
while Indiana has 55, Illinois 47, Michigan 36, and California 6, 
All the others combined have 37. The District of Columbia, or 
the city of Washington, has 42. Before leaving this branch of 
our subject it may be interesting to observe that of the New 
England States Massachusetts has 1,243, or within a fraction of 
20 per cent. out of the 37 per cent. in the whole six States, 
tho that State lost a large number of the writers of her 
early period by the loss of Maine and New Hampshire, once 
a part of her territory, and which in a perfectly definite state- 
ment would remain to her account. But it is a curious fact that, 
tho Boston was long the literary city of the United States and 
Harvard College the radiating center of literary life, it is the 
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State of Connecticut that has the credit of having had born 
within her borders the largest number of writers, in proportion 
to her population, of any State in the Union, with her 430 au- 
thors to (at the present time) 750,000 people. 

“The State of New York had 1,060 writers born to her, making 
17 per cent. of the total in the country, and nearly as many 
as Massachusetts; but her population is three times as many, 
and, compared with Massachusetts, her authors’ birth-rate 
would be only about one-third as large, and only about half as 
large as that of New England considered as a whole. New 
York is now the largest publishing city, and no doubt the place 
of greatest literary activity and productiveness. 

“Pennsylvania comes next in the production of literary men, 
with 613 names, nearly 9.5 per cent of the total. The popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania is four-fifths that of New York State, 
so that the proportion of authors is much smaller, notwith- 
standing the fact that in the early part of our history the city of 
Philadelphia was the first and largest publishing center, and by 
far the largest republishing center of the country, more English 
books having been printed there than in any other city until at 
length Boston became the principal publishing city, only recently 
yielding to New York in that respect. It may be remarked in 
passing that Chicago is a printer of immense quantities of books, 
tho not, generally speaking, of the first literary class,” 





TENDENCIES OF CONTEMPORARY ANGLO- 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ENERALIZATIONS concerning current literature are 
somewhat the fashion of the hour; but on account of the 

ease with which they are made by the literary novice, mere rip- 
ples upon the surface of public taste are not unlikely to be taken 


for new and deep currents of human thought. A more cautious 


and penetrating consideration of contemporary tendencies is 
given by the editor of Zhe Dia/ (Chicago, May 16), who has 
spent a lifetime in close touch with literary interests. In refer- 
ring to the misleading inductions often drawn from the numer- 
ous “epoch-creating books,” so familiar during the past few 
years, and notable chiefly for their great sales, the writer says: 


“It is not so very long ago that the American public was read- 
ing and talking ‘ Trilby,’ with such frantic enthusiasm that one 
would have thought a new literary era had dawned. Many were 
the seeming-wise reflections of which this entertaining story was 
the innocent provoking cause, many were the hopes, or the fears, 
for our literary development that took their starting-point from 
the vogue of this particular piece of fiction. All this discussion 
was the work of the amateur, and we now realize how absurd it 
all was. The novel in question is clean forgotten to-day, and 
with it the whole argument based upon its success, Any one can 
see now what the practised critic saw all the time, that there was 
no more significance in the astonishing vogue of ‘ Trilby’ than 
there had been a score of years earlier in the equally astonishing 
vogue of ‘Helen's Babies.’ 

“In point of fact, when the philosophical student of literature 
confronts the question of literary tendencies, ire sees two things 
with absolute distinctness. One of them is that the study of 
tendencies, of movements, of the transformations of a nation’s 
idealisms, is the most important thing about the history of any 
literature, the only thing, indeed, that invests a literature with 
real significance for the history of culture. If he can not discern 
the evolutionary process at work, he misses all the salt and savor 
of his subject, and his conclusions are empirical or merely sub- 
jective. The other thing is that this process of development, 
this history of movements and transformations, requires for its 
proper observation a considerable period to be taken into survey, 
and a considerable detachment, in point of time, from that pe- 
riod. The one wellnigh impossible task is to trace the direction 
of the evolutionary process in one’s immediate surroundings, or 
to make any prophecies for the future save those that are the 
logical outcome of some tendency that has been in operation 
long enough to become clearly discerned, ...... 

“A few generalizations, however, concerning the tendencies 
and characteristics of our contemporary English literature it 
seems reasonably safe to make, and one of them is that we are 
living in a critical rather than a creative period. As the few 
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great survivors of the earlier age one by one pass away, we feel 
acutely conscious that the places are left unfilled. ‘The season 
of analysis and introspection is clearly upon us. In such a pe- 
riod as ours, versatility, good taste, and excellence of workman- 
ship, and the number of good writers, as distinguished from the 
great masters, is astonishingly large. Sometimes they spring 
up in the most unexpected quarters, and anticipation flutters at 
the thought of a possible resurgence of the creative impulse. 
But we must not deceive ourselves into thinking that our bustling 
literary activity is sweliing to any appreciable or noticeable ex- 
tent the stock of the world’s masterpieces. Our literature of to- 
day is various and entertaining, it has taste and even distinction, 
but it is not a literature adorned by the opulent blossoming of 
genius. If we may venture, after the preceding disclaimer, to 
indicate any distinct tendencies in the English and American 
literature of the past few years, we would say that it has moved, 
and is still moving, in the direction of artistic freedom, of cosmo- 
politan interest, and of broadened social sympathy. It no longer 
suffers, for example, under the reproach of being produced with 
an exaggerated deference to the Young Person. ‘lo place under 
the ban whole tracts of human life, to refrain from dealing with 
whole groups of the most important of human relations because 
their treatment gives offense to immature minds, is a procedure 
not justified by the larger view of what literature means. This 
lesson we have learned of recent years. If we take into account 
the newest of new women and the youngest of emancipated 
young men, it may seem that the lesson has been too well 
learned ; but, on the whole, our literary art has gained strength 
with its newly acquired freedom. Our literature is also measur- 
ably freed from its old-time provincialism of outlook. We have 
seen established for the mintage of the mind a broader compact 
than any Latin union; if an idea have but intrinsic value, its 
currency does not now need to be forced in other countries than 
that of its origin. This, too, is a great gain, and will make the 
next creative period all the easier of approach. But the greatest 
gain of all, to our thinking, is the awakening of the new social 
sympathy that characterizes our recent literature. We hear a 
good deal of ‘democratic art,’ and much of what we have thus 
far got is distressingly crude and dull with didacticism. But the 
future of our race belongs to democracy, and literature must 
make the best of this inevitable movement. That it will even- 
tually learn how to shape the idealism of democracy into forms 
of convincing beauty we make no doubt, and the signs are not 
wanting that such an issue is near at hand. . . . The writings of 
Count Tolstoy, or, to be more exact, the earnest attention which 
they have received during the past few years, offer impressive 
example of the power of the social motive as embodied in the 
forms of fictive art to make itself felt as a force in literature. 
Here is a writer whose whole genius is spent in an impassioned 
appeal to purely democratic sympathies, and, as the years go on, 
his figure assumes grander and grander proportions, and his 
utterance seems to become more and more invested with the at- 
tributes of prophecy.” 





Mr. Goodwin as Shylock.—The leading New York 
dramatic critics are not at all enthusiastic over Mr. Nat C. Good- 
win’s new ambition to leave the comic muse and to impersonate 
Shakespeare’s great Jew. Mr. William Winter, however, gives 
him the credit “of having tried to do an ambitious and difficult 
thing, and to lift himself to a higher plane than he has ever yet 
occupied.” Mr. Winter writes (in 7he Tribune, May 25) : 


“His performance served to show that he lacks self-knowledge 
and has incorrectly estimated his powers; but, to present ‘The 
Merchant of Venice’ is to set forth an exceedingly beautiful 
play—charming in story, deeply passionate in feeling, potent in 
dramatic suspense, wonderfully harmonious in the adroit blend- 
ing of pathos and humor (the tragical and the comical), excep- 
tionally clear and direct in action, and glorious with poetic elo- 
quence—and the wish is both earnest and general that his 
enterprise may be rewarded with practical success. Great act- 
ing is not expected from Mr. Goodwin or Miss Maxime Elliott, 
and, even with an inadequate Shylock and a superficial Portia. 
Shakespeare’s vital, spontaneous, radiant, and exquisite comedy 
is heartily welcome. ...:.. 

“Mr. Goodwin did not rise to the tempestuous height of Shy- 
lock, and his achievement gave no indication that he ever can 
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rise to it. Some questions are settled by nature, and it is not 
injustice to the actor, while honoring his worthy ambition, to re- 
cord thisjudgment. For it is one thing to ‘get through’ the part 
of Shylock, and another thing to act it. Experience has shown 
that no actor can really embody Shylock who is not, primarily, 
qualified by the possession of stalwart and impressive individual 
character, predominant and commanding force of fiery intellect, 
and great inherent power of tragical expression. Among the 
anecdotes of Napoleon there is one which declares that a person 
who had concealed himself in a picture gallery for the purpose of 
shooting that warrior was so much frightened, on beholding his 
terrible countenance, as to become temporarily paralyzed. ‘There 
must be something authoritative and formidable in the man him- 
self who would impress the beholder as Shylock. No person of 
weak constitution, slender fiber, finical makeup, and puny man- 
ner can ever create an illusion in this part.” 


The Sun, comparing Mr. Goodwin with the two most memor- 
able Shylocks—Edwin Booth and Sir Henry Irving—remarks 
that by contrast the new attempt at the part was ‘faint, dim, 
barely discernible.” ‘Of course,” the critic continues, ‘ Mr. 
Goodwin could not rise to Booth or Irving heights, but it did 


seem strange that he did not rise at all, except to melodramatic 
noisiness.” 





LITERARY DINNERS AND THE “HAPPY FAM- 
ILY” OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


HE prevalence of dinners and banquets given to well-known 
American authors by their admiring fellow craftsmen dur- 
ing the past winter has attracted some attention among literary 
meteorologists. Mark Twain, Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie are among the well-known writers 
who have been wined, dined, and féted, and have heard their 
praises sung by enthusiastic friends. The contrast between all 
this and the spirit of jealousy, abuse, and libel which has pre- 
vailed in other times among literary men is thus rather wickedly 
commented upon by an editorial writer in the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser (May 14): 


‘*“Never before was there anything like this outburst of mutual 
affection among authors. It looks more like a literary movement 
than most of the doings critics call by that name, and there 
ought to be some sort of a lesson init. The guests of honor have 
differed somewhat in appearance and quality, but there has been 
no difference whatever in the kind of remarks that were made to 
them. ‘Gentlemen, we have with us to-night one who,’ and 
thereupon followed in every case the language that most men 
have to die to deserve. And the guest, instead of capering 
around the room with the joy of it, would disingenuously arise 
and disclaim it all, and retort with a counterblast of praise for 
all his praisers. ‘This would draw to their feet six more men, 
mighty in eulogy, indefatigable men with lynx eyes for new 
beauties, who ceased not till every virtue the size of a pin’s head 
had been comforted. And they praised him and praised each 
other and the presiding officer praised them all. It was the way 
the Augustan poets should have talked to one another. Only 
they did not. It ought to have happened in the age of Pericles, 
but there is no record of it. And this is the class of men they 

“It may not be a good thing for the art itself, but it brings 
peace and prosperity to the artists, and on the moral side of it 
is exemplary. The highest contemporary honor is within the 
reach of any man who will be persistently good and kind, irre- 
spective of natural endowments. It may not be so entertaining 
to us outsiders as if there were an occasional squabble; or as if 
once in a while they talked of each other as Ben Jonson of Shake- 
speare or Carlyle of Coleridge and Charles Lamb. But we ought 
to be thankful that our authors are better men if not so talented. 
As a morally minded people it is our plain duty to be glad that 
rewards are bestowed for qualities of the heart rather than for 
the mere intellectual graces. And as criticism dies away and 
the volume of praise increases, and as the bonds grow thicker 
and the mutual affection more miscellaneous; and as the time 
draws near when the literary man will have to do nothing at all 
but advance from dinner to dinner, we should try and think it is 
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all for the best. Famiiy affection is beautiful, tho from an out- 
side point of view it sometimes seems as if they were over- 
doing it.” 





SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES AND MR. 
CARNEGIE’S GIFT. 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE’S princely gift, first reported as 
$10,000, 000 and later as $7,500,000, for the purpose of pro- 
moting higher education in Scotland, has attracted attention to 
the important but little-known university system of that land. 
A writer in the Boston 7ranscripft (May 22) gives the following 
account of this system: 


“It may seem surprising that a university which antedates 
Harvard by two hundred and twenty-five years should be in any 
need of endowments; but the University of St. Andrews, which 
dates from 1411, led for years little more than a mere nominal 
existence. ‘The times of the disestablishment of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which founded it, were not favorable to the 
growth of higher educational institutions. In 1512 it was spoken 
of as almost lying extinct. Alexander Stewart, the natural son 
of James IV. of Scotland, was appointed archbishop of St. An- 
drews in 1510, and altho only eighteen years of age, he had just 
turned his brilliant mind to the development of the university 
when he was called away and went down by the side of his 
father on Flodden Field. Even so late as 1773, in Dr. Johnson’s 
‘Journey to the Western Isles,’ the University of St. Andrews is 
spoken of as ‘pining in decay and struggling for life,’ and while 
Dr. Johnson says that no one would have been the worse if the 
university had died two hundred years before, he laments its 
condition at that time as a melancholy and pathetic spectacle. 
It must not be inferred, however, that the present condition of 
the four universities of Scotland, St. Andrews, Glasgow (founded 
1450), Aberdeen (1494), and Edinburgh (1582) is anything akin 
to poverty. Splendid buildings, considerable endowments, fairly 
liberal scholarship, and government support have made the uni- 
versities great educational institutions. St. Andrew’s receives 
from Parliament about $54,000 per annum; Glasgow, $108, 400, 
and the University of Edinburgh, $129,350.” 


Why, then, it may be asked, should Mr. Carnegie’s gift be 
necessary? The writer replies that there are two reasons; first, 
that in Scotland private endowments are not large, while the ex- 
penses of a university education are somewhat higher than in 
the United States; second, that most boys and girls in Scotland 
must work their own way, and will be ill-spared from home. 
The writer continues: 


“In Scotland the boy who goes to college from some country 
town goes because his local tutor has prevailed upon the boy’s 
parents, after much persuasion, to make the sacrifices necessary 
to provide their son with a liberal education, Likely enough he 
is some ‘Geordie Hoo’ who has stood ‘feirst in the hoomanities’ 
in his home school, and who is the apple of his tutor’s eye. And 
how many pathetic sacrifices the giving of a college education to 
such a boy entails? Longer hours of work for father and mother, 
older clothes for them that their ‘boy may*appear not too badly 
before his fellows in college, the raising of the necessary sum to 
pay his tuition, the final long and earnest service of prayer, the 
tearful ‘God be wi’ ye, lad,’ the last handclasp, and the boy is 
off to college, determined to win his scholarship that the sacri- 
fices at home may not be too great. Once launched upon his 
university career, the poor Scotch lad must show the stuff that is 
in him. There are no great dormitories; there is no Memorial 
Hall, with its cooperative system of reducing expenses. The lad 
goes to a boarding-house, where he gets a room for maybe four 
shillings a week with some roommate, this sum including the 
cooking but not the providing of meals by his landlady. His 
food is bought by the landlady and served, cooked, in his room, 
For breakfast he has oatmeal porridge with syrup, or, if he can 
afford it, with milk and sugar, bread and butter, and a cup of 
tea. At noon he has a meat soup with perhaps a rice pudding, 
sometimes fresh herring and potatoes, but more likely ‘collops.’ 
This dish is made from the scraps of beefsteak left in cutting, 
chopped fine, and cooked and served with potatoes. At night he 
has bread and butter with a cup of tea, and if he is not too poor, 
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a bit of jam is furnished with his bread. There is a pathetic 
story of a Scotch boy who went to one of the universities with a 
trunkful of home-raised oatmeal, leaving at the end of the term 
with an empty trunk, but with a scholarship in his pocket. Of 
such stuff are heroes made. . 

“It is perhaps one of the most significant events of the opening 
century that the private benefaction of one man should opena 
new era for education in an entire country. Strong indeed must 
be the ties which bind one who has risen to fame and fortune ii. 
another country tothe land of his birth so strongly as to make him 
the leader of such an educational revolution. And the best of 
the gift is that its permanency is assured, and it will go on gath- 
ering force as it rolls through the ages, stimulating the universi- 
ties to renewed activity, broadening their work, and placing the 
advantages of the highest educational culture within the reach 
of the lowest aspiring lad of ‘the land o’ cakes.’ ” 





UNIQUE VALUE OF THE FIRST FOLIO 
SHAKESPEARE. 


HE announcement of a new photographic facsimile edition 

of the famous First Folio of Shakespeare (printed in 1623. 

and the first collected edition of the plays) has attracted world- 
wide interest. This new edition is to be breught out by the 
Clarendon Press of Oxford, and the preface, which is to be writ- 
ten by Mr. Sidney Lee, author of the recent “Life of Shake- 
speare,” is to contain a complete “census” of all the known ex- 


tant copies of the First Folio. In connection with his appeal to 


all owners of this precious volume for information concerning 
their copies, the London Daz/y News says: 


‘At present there is no precise assurance of the exact number 
in existence. In 1623 Isaac Jaggard—whose name thereby at- 
tained an immortality to which his other deeds scarcely entitled 
him—struck off five hundred copies of the first collected edition 
of Shakespeare, under the shadow of old St. Dunstan’s Church, 
in Fleet Street. Most of them have perished. Some have gone 
the natural way of popular books, being literally thumbed to 
death. Is it not Steevens who has recorded the pleasure with 
whicn he used to find flakes of pastry between the leaves of the 
First Folio? No doubt the cynic is gratified to think that our 
ancestors read Shakespeare over their breakfast tables, where 
their degenerate children are content with the daily papers; but 
such usage does not tend to a book’s longevity. Nowadays we 
are more careful; even Wordsworth would hardly have ventured 
to use the butter-knife on a First Folio, if he had owned one, tho 
we know of a living man of letters who underlined all the favor- 
ite passages of his own copy in red ink. Perhaps the commer- 
cial instincts of the average Briton will save future copies from 
such indignities; there is no trifling with a book that has been 
known to fetch £1,700—tho Mr. Quaritch confessed how that 
price was engineered—while even the somewhat damaged copy 
which was on view this week in that fascinating window in the 
Strand was ticketed at 300 guineas. 

“It may seem odd to the modern reader that Mr. Lee should 
be so anxious to make a list of all existing copies of the First 
Folio, The truth is, of course, that they are all of interest to the 
student of texts, and it is important to know where they are to 
be seen and collated. Nowadays each copy in an edition of 500 
is expected to be an exact reproduction of all the others. But in 
the seventeenth century printing was a much slower and more 
tricky, as well as more artistic business, and nearly all the cop- 
ies of the First Folio—as of other contemporary works—present 
slight differences from one another. The press worked slowly, 
and alterations were often made in the interval between pulling 
one set of sheets and the next; some errors were corrected, oth- 
ers crept in. Binding was done haphazard, and the probable 
result is, as the Cambridge editors point out, ‘that no one copy 
exactly corresponds with any other copy.’ As the First Folio is 
not only the sole original authority for seventeen plays, but the 
best guide to the text of nearly all the rest, these trifling differ- 
ences become as vital as they would be—to compare great things 
with small—in a modern ‘ Bradshaw.’ ‘The First Folio itself is 
out of most students’ reach. It was twice reprinted ‘verbatim 
ad literatum,’ tho even Booth’s edition is hardly trustworthy 
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enough for final appeal. Staunton made a photographic repro- 
duction which is now so scarce, while that of Halliwell-Phillips 
is so unreadable, that we hope that the Clarendon Press will make 
the number of their edition large enough, and the price suffi- 
ciently low, to satisfy at least the next generation or two of 
Shakespeare students, ‘from the most able to him that can but 
spell.’” 





THE ‘‘COUNTY LIBRARY.” 


HE surprising extension of the public library movement in 

America is commonly regarded as one of the most striking 

and important phenomena of the past half-century. In 7he 

Forum (May), Mr. E. I. Antrim, a young American writer, gives 
some remarkable figures of this growth. He says: 


“Fifty years ago, after an existence of one hundred and eigh- 
teen years, the American library had made comparatively little 
progress. In the middle of the century just closed there were 
only some 600 libraries, most of them leading a precarious exist- 
ence, and with an aggregate total of not many more than 2,000,- 
000 books. The glaring contrast between the early fifties of the 
last century and the present day is manifest when we mention 
the fact that America has to-day four libraries which have more 
books than had all the libraries of the country half a century ago. 
To-day we can boast of nearly 8,000 libraries, many of which are 
models of architectural beauty and skill; and the number of vol- 
umes contained in these ‘secular temples’ is almost 50,000,000. 
Besides, we have, at the beginning of this new century, two 
flourishing library journals, each of them a product of the last 
fifty years; three well-equipped library schools with courses 
ranging from one to three years, and already having 500 gradu- 
ates; two national and many State and district library associa- 
tions ; library commissions in seventeen States; traveling libra- 
ries, the outcome of a movement scarcely a decade old, in forty- 
two States; and traveling pictures. Other innovations, all of 
comparatively recent origin, are special rooms to accommodate 
children and the blind, library advertising, cooperation of libra- 
rians with teachers of the public schools, access to shelves, cooper- 
ative cataloguing, and interlibrary loans and exchanges.” 


But of all the great developments of the library extension 
movement, one of the most far-reaching in its social effects, 
thinks Mr. Antrim, is a recent experiment that has been 
made in Ohio. In 1898, the legislature of that State passed an 
act which made it possible for the heirs of the late Mr. J. S. 
Brumback to set aside a portion of his estate to be used in the 


erection of a “county library,” which the county commissioners 
are to bind the county to maintain by public taxation. The 
Brumback Library, dedicated and opened to the people of Van 
Wert County, Ohio, on the first day of the new century, is Amer- 
ica’s first county library. ‘‘ That other counties of Ohio and the 
counties of other States will imitate the example of Van Wert 
County in the establishment of county libraries,” he says, “seems 
certain from the very great interest that the Brumback Library 
is awakening in the county.” He continues: 


“The admirable feature of the Brumback Library is the fact 
that it is a county library, its privileges being extended to the 
people of the country and of the town and city alike. If we look 
into the history of the philanthropies of our nation, we shall find 
that they have almost exclusively benefited the people of the 
town and city. Who has done anything to make life happier, 
better, and sweeter on the farm? The reports of our recent de- 
cennial census inform us that during the past decade thousands 
of people have migrated from the country to the town and city. 
What has been the result? Unhappily it has been that many of 
the best farm districts to be found anywhere in the country have 
to-day fewer people than they had ten years ago, altho our nation 
has made, during the past decade, a gain of over ten mil- 
MEE nites 

“The method adopted by the Brumback Library to bring its 
books to all parts of Van Wert County is easily explained. The 
library itself—which represents a value of $50,000, receives an 
annual income of fully $6,500, and has a stack-room capacity, 
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when all available room shall be used, of 100,000 volumes—is 
located in the city of Van Wert, the county seat of Van Wert 
County. Fortunately, this city is located in the center of the 
county, which contains in sound numbers 275,000 acres and has 
a population of nearly 35,000. Besides the central library there 
are ten branch libraries, which are so situated that every resi- 
dent of the county is within easy access of the library itself or of 
one of its branches. The ten branches have a unique feature in 
the form of what may be called a traveling-library system, and 
are also in direct communication with the central library. The 
ten branch libraries are placed in the more important stores or 
offices of the villages of the county, where they are excellently 
managed, by virtue of the fact that those having charge of them 
are given nominal salaries. 

“To start the traveling-library system, the library trustees 
purchased 1,000 books, most of them entirely new, which were 
sent to the ten branch libraries, too to each branch. After keep- 
ing its 100 books two months, each branch sends them to one of 
the other nine branches, and receives a second 100 from one of 
its neighbors to take their place. So the books pass from branch 
to branch until each branch has had the thousand books, when 
they are returned to the central library, and catalogued. In the 
mean time, another 1,000 books have been purchased and put in 
readiness to repeat the experience of the first thousand. 

“T have already said that the branch libraries are in direct 
communication with the central library. By this I mean that all 
persons securing books from the central library through any of 
the branches are subject to no other rules than those imposed by 
the central library. Cards can be had from the central library 
only; but persons holding cards may secure books anywhere in 
the county. ‘The more important papers of the county have pub- 
lished lists of all the books contained in the library, and continue 
to publish the titles of new books as soon as they have been 
catalogued. . 

“During the few months since the Brumback Library opened 
its doors to the people of Van Wert County it has been conclu- 
sively proved to be a very gratifying success. Unusual interest 
is manifested, and books go every day to readers in even the 
most remote townships.” 





NOTES. 


GERMAN book publications in 1900 numbered 24,792, according to the 
Hochschule- Nachrichten (March). The largest increase is in works on juris- 
prudence and political science (from 2,313 to 2,599), due largely to the new 
code introduced in January of last year Publications on natural sciences 
and mathematics have increased from 1,233 to 1,390. In all the other classes 
increases are noted except in works on military science and “sundries.” 


A NEWSPAPER story has lately gone the rounds to, the effect that the 
celebrated Correggio frescos in the church of San Giovanni Battista, in 
Parma, were almost ruined. Thousands flocked to the church and found 
that the frescoes, which represent the Transfiguration, were more distinct 
and beautiful than ever. We translate froin Zhe Staats-Zeitung (April 7) 
the following expianation of the canard: “In repairing a crack on the 
dome it was discovered that the frescos were covered with smoke and 
dust. Anexpert was therefore engaged to clean them. Now in Parma, 
there lives an art critic who has written volumes on Correggio and who 
pointed out that the peculiar shadow which covered the ‘ Transfiguration’ 
was due to Correggio’s method of preparing the surface. He was naturally 
indignant on seeing a vulgar restorer rub off this precious shadow with a 
piece of bread. He telegraphed to the minister of fine arts and wrote to 
the journals of Rome and Parma about the destruction of the frescos.” 


IN the death of Dr. Fitzedward Hall, an American by birth, but for the 
larger part of his life a lecturer in an East Indian university and a resident 
of England, it is generally admitted that both England and America lose one 
of the most learned modern English philologists. Dr. Hall is chiefly known 
here through his frequent and lengthy communications to 7he Nation, in 
which he poured forth the vast stores of his erudition in reference to the 
history and use of English words. Mr Ralph Olmsted Williams. one of the 
leading American philologists and lexicographers, thus writes of Dr. Hail 
in 7he Dia/: “It isnot necessary to enlarge on Dr. Hall’s attainments, his 
enormous industry, the breadth of his reading, the acuteness of his percep- 
tions, the subtlety and truthfulness of nis distinctions. Nobody, I suppose, 
has ever examined his printed work in English without astonishment at 
the mere labor that produced it. Its solid value is unquestionable,—in 
fact, incomparable. Dr. Hall was the first to show how questions of good 
and bad English (to refer to a single line of his pursuits) must be studied 
in order to reach safe conclusions. If anybody ever gota slight and tem- 
porary advantage over Dr. Hall in discussions of this kind, it was because 
he had learned the art from his master, Dr Hall himself. It is no wonder 
that Dr. Hall’sauthority became almost papal. I have spoken of his acute- 
ness and subtlety. He did more than anybody else,—more perhaps than all 
others,—in bringing to the attention of American readers obscure, unsus- 
pected differences in sense between American and British uses of the same 
words.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


A REMARKABLE EXPLOSIVE. 


OVERNMENT tests of a new high explosive—Maximite— 
have brought out during the last month facts of great im- 
portance and significance. ‘No such results,” says 7he Scien- 
tific American, in an editorial comment, “have hitherto been 


cbtained at any proving-ground, either here or in Europe.” The 














IWELVE-INCH ARMOR-PLATE AND SUPPORT, BEFORE FIRING 12-INCH 
ARMOR-PIERCING SHELI., WITH FUSKF, CARKYING 23 POUNDS OF MAXIMITE, 


new explosive, we are told, is far more powerful than wet gun- 
cotton, has an explosive value equal to that of nitrogelatin and 
picric acid, and not only can be fired from powder guns at the 
highest velocity with safety, but will withstand the far greater 
shock of penetrating any armor-plate that the projectiles them- 
selves can get through. ‘These are qualities that may enable it 
to revolutionize warfare. The inventor, Mr. Hudson Maxim, 
has already claimed great things for his explosive, as readers of 
these columns will remember, and his claims now seem to have 
been by no means groundless. We quote from the paper already 

mentioned some additional particulars of the tests: 
“The Maxim system, which is named after the inventor of the 
new explosive, Hudson Maxim, seeks to provide a high explo- 
sive which can be loaded 





into a service armor- 
piercing shell, and, on 
account of its insensi- 
tiveness to shock, can 
be carried through any 
thickness of armor that 
the shell can penetrate, 
and be exploded by a 
time-fuse at the rear of 
the plate. 

“The accompanying 
photographs show results 
of tests with Maximite, 
which have been going 
on for about a year at 
the government prov- 
ing-grounds at Sandy 
Hook. The most impor- 
tant of these results have been attained during the last three 
weeks, and this is the first time that the data have been given to 
the public. Altho the exact composition of Maximite is a gov- 
ernment secret, we may say that it is a picric-acid compound, 
consisting mainly of a picrate. Its products of combustion are 
almost entirely gaseous, and as the heat developed on detonation 
is very great, it possesses, as the result of its high gravity, a 








3-INCH PLATE WITH 6-POUNDER SHELLS 
EMBEDDED WI!IHOU'T EXPLODING. 
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very high explosive value. Some of the qualities of the new 
compound are remarkable. It may be fused at a temperature 
considerably below that of boiling water, namely 174° F., as 
against 252° F., the fusion-point of picric acid. If heat be ap- 
plied to the explosive, it first melts and then evaporates, until 
the whole of it has disappeared. A valuable feature is that it is 
impossible to heat Maximite rapidly enough to produce an explo- 
sion. Set on fire in the open, it burns like pitch.” 

The tests as described in this article showed. that an armcr- 
piercing projectile containing Maximite can be fired completely 
through a twelve-inch nickel-steel armor-plate without explosion 
by shock, and that when such a projectile is fitted with the proper 
fuse it can be caused to explode precisely when it is passing 
through the plate, thus blowing the latter to flinders. The trou- 
ble with high-explosive shells has usually been that they explode 
by shock on the face of the armor, thus doing little damage. The 
following quotation shows the difference between the old and new 
explosives: 

““Something like half a dozen six-pounder armor-piercing shells 
filled with Maximite and without a fuse were fired, in compéti- 
tion with shells similarly filled with fused picric acid, against 
plates of varying thickness. The picric acid detonated on im- 
pact when fired at a plate 1.5 inches in thickness, while the 
Maximite shells, of course, did not explode. The Maximite 














WRECK OF 12-INCH PLATE AFTER PENETRATION AND EXPLOSION OF 12- 
INCH SHELL, 


shells were then fired at a plate tliree inches thick, some of them 
passing through and others striking in the plate. ‘The accom- 
panying photograph shows the points of two of these shells, one 
just through the plate, and the other about half-way through. 
None of the Maximite shells explode, and they still remain in 
the plate, filled with the explosive.” 


The value of an explosive that will not explode when and 
where we do not wish it to explode, and that can be exploded 
with violence when and where such a result is desired, is evi- 
dent. If these tests are to be regarded as conclusive, the United 


States Government is to be congratulated. 


The Fate of Niagara.—The news that the Niagara Power 
Company is to develop its work on the Canadian side of the Falls 
has called forth expressions of disapproval from those who would 
leave the cataract without the touch of human industry. These 
persons are rebuked by 7he Electrical World and Engineer 
in an editorial note. It says: 

“As a matter of fact, there is an awful exuberance of rhetoric 
over the ‘destruction of the Falls,’ and*those who are trying to 
reclaim part of the energy that has been wasted for years have 
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to endure no small amount of obloquy. It is, of course, true that 
some of this utilization is unnecessarily and sinfully ugly; but 
it is not worse than nature often wreaks on her own domains. 
Of the later plans for getting power from Niagara, away from its 
finest scenery, it can only be said that they are both scientific 
and preservative of her beauty. In reality, a stiff wind up the 
gorge does more to keep the Falls dry than man will be able to 
do in the next fifty years; and God Himself in one frost does 
more to break down the cliff over which the river plunges than 
man can do jn athousand years. The present work, indeed. by 
diverting part of the water, is tending to preserve the Falls, a 
view of the subject we venture to commend to 7he Oxut/ook and 
its contributor, Miss Hartt, to whom we venture to deny a love 
of natural grandeur and scenic beauty in anywise superior to 
our own.” 


The Electrical Review, discussing the same subject, says: 


“It has often been asked lately whether the people of the 
United States and Canada can afford to support Niagara Falls 
as a spectacle, or whether it is not better to utilize all of the wa- 
ter of the great cataract for power purposes. This is a question 
that will doubtless answer itself in time. But to the engineer 
looking ahead and seeing the prospective wants of a great and 
increasing population and viewing the waste of nature’s energy 
at Niagara there can be but one answer. For to-day, at least, 
we have both the cataract in its practically unimpaired beauty 
and the power-house and factories. Who knows but that our 
descendants of no remote generation may see only the power- 
houses?” 





THE METHOD OF EVOLUTION AND THE 
NEW THEORY OF HEREDITY. 


HERE are two very different questions connected with the 
problem of organic evolution, the question of fact and the 
question of method. If we conclude that present species have 
descended from earlier species, we must then endeavor to learn 
what laws and forces have been involved in the process. In a 
recent work on “The Method of Evolution,” Prof. H. W. Conn, of 
Wesleyan University, tells us that there is very little disagree- 
ment over the first question among scientists to-day. Almost all 
biologists and geologists believe that our modern species of ani- 
mals and plants have been derived from earlier species by de- 
scent. But while there is this unanimity upon the question of 
fact, it appears that upon the question of method there is to-day 
greater uncertainty of opinion and greater confusion than at any 
previous time. The latter, however, is, we are told, the really 
important and significant question. Says Professor Conn: 


“If, therefore, we are to find the method of the origin of spe- 
cies, and thus explain organic evolution, we must discover some 
force or forces which may fill the place held by human intelli- 
gence in the designing of a piece of mechanism—the photogra- 
pher’s camera, forexample. The laws of optics and physics no 
more explain the origin of the eye than they do the origin of the 
camera. Intelligence explains the adaptation of the parts in 
the one machine. Whataccounts for the same phenomena in the 
other? Every animal and plant is a complicated machine with 
many parts delicately adapted to act in harmony. Intelligence 
manipulates natural forces to build a steam-engine. What di- 
rects these same forces to build the natural machine which we 
call the organism?” 


One answef to this question was offered by Lamarck at the 
beginning of the present century. He advanced the theory that 
by use animals could strengthen any part and increase the size 
of that part. Conversely, if the part were not used, it would di- 
minish in size and efficiency. He assumed that these effects 
were inherited by subsequent generations, and wse and disuse 
became the great factors in producing the evolution of organs. 
A more comprehensive attempt was made to answer the question 
by Charles Darwin. Upon his theory, known now as that of 
natural selection, is baSed all later discussion of the method 
of evolution. The theory is a chain of five links, each funda- 
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mental to it and lying at the bottom of all attempts to determine 
the method of evolution whether in accordance with the views of 
Darwin or with those of later scientists who have tried to solve 
the problem. These links are the Prodigality of Nature, or re- 
production; The Struggle for Existence; Variation, or the im- 
possibility of finding two individuals of any species that are 
exactly alike; the Survival of the Fittest; and Heredity. Of 
the laws and forces controlling each of these links (discussed at 
length in the book) those governing heredity have in recent years 
led toconclusions which are interesting and distinctly revolu- 
tionary. They are conceptions of a kind to greatly modify our 
ideas of morality. Many theories have been advanced to explain 
heredity, but the one that has made the greatest impression 
upon science is that suggested by Weismann in 1883: 


“It consists essentially in the supposition that the basis of he- 
redity is a material substance which is handed down from gen- 
ation to generation, and which is named germ plasm. This ma- 
terial is carried from age to age in the reproductive organs of the 
individual. The individual is only the result of the unfolding 
of the potential powers of a bit of this germ plasm, and, once de- 
veloped, he carries the rest of this precious material around with 
him to hand it down to his offspring. While in the individual, 
the germ plasm increases in amount, but he can not change its 
character. It is entrusted to his keeping, but no peculiarities 
which he may develop can affect it, and hence acquired charac- 
ters can not be transmitted to his offspring. . . . The environ- 
ment of the individual, since it affects the body but not the germ 
plasm, can not affect inheritance, and hence plays no direct part 
in evolution. Lastly, it is seen that this theory has especial 
effect upon our conception of Auman evolution, forcing us to as- 
sume that man, so far as concerns his innate character, is not 
advancing by civilization and edycation, and thus requiring a 
very considerable modification of our previous conception of 
man’s relation to education and moral responsibilities.” 


The deductions arising from the acceptance of the Weisman 
nian theory, and the full consequences of it, are startling. It is 
much more than a simple theory of heredity, since it involves the 
whole law of progress : 


“Holmes has tersely expressed that belief in the oft-quoted 
expression that a child’s education ought to begin one hundred 
years before he is born. By this is, of course, meant that, in 
order to produce a child with proper inherited characters, his 
parents must begin training for it, and even his grandparents, 
and, unless they live the proper kind of life and become properly 
educated, the inheritance of the child will suffer. But plainly, 
in accordance with Weismannism, this does not follow at all. 
Such an education of the ancestors would simply produce in them 
certain acquired characters, and, since these are not inherited, 
this previous training would not in the least affect the child, ex- 
cept so far as it might cause the parents to lead a different kind 
of life and make them likely to give the child a better education. 
The child’s education begins only affer he is born, and the edu- 
cation of his parents has no effect upon the characters which they 
transmit to their offspring. We have taught that if a man 
acquires an appetite for alcohol he is likely to transmit that ap- 
petite to his later-born children. But this again is a mistake, if 
this new theory of heredity is correct. An acquired appetite is 
an acquired character, and can not be transmitted by heredity.” 


In still another line do we see this theory resulting in surpri- 
sing conclusions. Most of us have tacitly assumed that civiliza- 
tion has elevated man, and that under its influence we are slowly 
but surely gaining, not only greater intelligence, but greater 
mental attributes. 


“But here, too, we find that the new theory demands a com- 
plete modification of our views. Civilization and education are 
external and not internal, extrinsic and not intrinsic forces. 
Civilization has changed man’s surroundings, but has it changed 
the wan? ... Of course Sitting Bull was inferior to Lincoln. 
But if you could have given Sitting Bull the advantage of Lin- 
coln and had required Lincoln to grow up in a savage community 
with only a savage education, who would venture to say that the 
intelligence of the Indian would not have shown forth as the 
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statesman, while Lincoln would have been simply a savage 
chief? Was not the difference between them one of tools and 
opportunity rather than one of actual mental power. . . . In ac- 
cordance with the new theory of heredity, it would be impossible 
to produce variations in the germ plasm which would give rise 
to larger brain power by simply training the brain of the indi- 
vidual who is carrying this germ plasm as a trustee for future 
generations. Nor would it make any difference whether you 
educated his brain for a single generation or for a thousand gen- 
erations. If acquired characters are not inherited, no amount of 
education could by any possible means affect the brain power of 
the offspring. If, therefore, the brain power of man has de- 
veloped during the growth of civilization, this has been due to 
natural selection and not tothe direct effect of civilization or 
' education.” 





EDISON’S NEW STORAGE-BATTERY. 


RAFFIC by land and water is to be revolutionized, so we 
are told, by the new storage-battery just invented by 
Thomas A. Edison. This battery is much lighter than any form 
hitherto known, and as the principal objection to the use of the 
storage-battery has been its weight, it is claimed that the new 
battery may alter the entire application of electric power to ve- 
hicles and boats. The distinctive feature of Mr. Edison's inven- 
tion is said to be the use of iron and nickel-oxid plates in a solu- 
tion of potash, instead of the old-time lead-zine and sulfuric 
acid process. In an interview with a reporter of the New York 
Sun, the inventor is quoted as saying (May 23) : 


“The storage-battery has at last become a recognized adjunct 
to direct current central stations; but it has limitations which 
seem to withstand further attempts toward improvement. Of 
recent years hardly any success has been met with in the direc- 
tion of reducing its weight for a given energy storage capacity, 
without detriment to endurance, and this weight is the great 
drawback of the storage-battery in electric storage traction, and 
has been the principal obstacle to its advance in this direction 
for the past twenty years. 

“T have been experimenting for the last two years to produce 
a battery which would be without the defects alluded to, and I 
think I have succeeded. The present types of storage-batteries 
deteriorate very rapidly. In the experiments I have made with 
the new battery there has been no evident deterioration. An- 
other advantage is, technically speaking, its large storage capac- 
ity per unit of mass. In other words it is less cumbersome, and 
yet promises greater power. Lead batteries weigh from 125 
pounds to 180 pounds per horse-power hour. The weight of my 
battery is only 55 pounds per horse-power hour. Again, the old 
battery takes from four to five hours tocharge. The new battery 
can be charged in half that time, and, moreover, can also be dis- 
charged with greater rapidity than can the old batteries. The 
fauit with the lead types is that when you want more power, 
when you are climbing a hill, for instance, in an automobile, you 
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can not get it without great deterioration. This trouble I have 
obviated. 

“Careless treatment will not affect my invention. As a gen- 
eral rule the public do not understand how to care for batteries. 
In the case of the existing batteries it requires electrical know1}- 
edge to understand them. I realized that a practical battery 
must be one which the average individual 
could easily manipulate. All you have 
to do with the new cell is to fill it with 
water. 

“As regards cost I believe that after 
factory facilities now in course of progress 
have been completed I will be able to fur- 
nish the cells at a price per horse-power 
hour not greater than the prevailing price 
of lead cells. This will really mean a 
great reduction in expense, because while 
the lead batteries will only carry a vehi- 
cle about thirty miles the new one will 
go seventy-five to one hundred miles 
with one charge. Practically, therefore, 
it means that you will be able to travel a 
the longer distance for the same price as 
it hitherto cost to go about thirty miles.” 





TYPE OF 
CELL USED WITH 
EDISON STORAGE 
TERY. 


METALLIC 


THE 
BAT- 
The battery was completely described 
in a paper read by Dr. A. E. Kennelly 
before the American Institute of Electrical Engineers at its 
annual meeting, and printed in 7he “éectrical Review (May 
25). Inthe same issue, this paper says, in a leading editorial : 

“‘And this method has been almost under the hands of investi- 
gators for twenty years, yet has remained undiscovered ! 

“To put it in plain English, this means that for the same 
weight the new storage-battery should do two and one-half times 
as much work as present types. In addition to this signal 
achievement, the veteran inventor has also announced a battery 
having a high discharge rate, an insignificant depreciation, and 
a low first cost. 

“Mr. Edison has produced no invention of broader utility in 
the electrical field since incandescent lighting was evolved from 
the busy brain of the same pioneer of industry. It is hard to 
foresee all the meaning of this improvement. But we may look 
a little way and see the noiseless city, the suppression of the 
horse, and the automobile a factor of economic importance in 
general transportation. ‘The perfected battery means the solu- 
tion of many difficult traction problems, the betterment of electric 
lighting, and the foundation of the new art of electric navigation, 
Electric tugboats will give new life to our canals, and with elec- 
tric ferry-boats will revolutionize our harbors. Electric torpedo- 
boats of swiftness and secrecy will make present naval arma- 
ments of doubtful protection. 

“The invention gives electricity a new foothold in its career of 
industrial conquest.” 

Some comment is a little more cautious. It is pointed out edi- 


torially in the New York 77zbune that while the new combina- 
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tion is undoubtedly lighter than the old lead battery and will 
probably better stand cold and rapid charge and discharge, it is 
not so certain that it will not deteriorate. Says the writer: 


“The soundness of the hopes which have been entertained on 
this score are not susceptible of direct demonstration by a few 
automobile trial trips. In the nature of things, months, if not 
years, will be required to establish the facts. Again, those who 
are familiar with the many different styles of storage-battery 
which have been invented and tried in the last fifteen or twenty 
years remember only too well certain painful surprises that both 
inventors and buyers have experienced. Experiments in pro- 
pelling street-cars would be undertaken under the most favorable 
auspices. Everything would go wellforatime. ‘Then the battery 
would break down from one unforeseen cause or another, and it 
would be necessary to choose between a costly renewal or a more 
costly abandonment of the whole system. Even if the Edison 
battery should not fail at any of the points suggested in the dis- 
cussion of Dr. Kennelly’s paper, therefore, the history of accumu- 
lators alone excuses, if it does not absolutely demand, a little 
skepticism just now concerning the durability of the new device. 
Should it prove eventually that Mr. Edison has been a trifle too 
sanguine, it would not be the first time that such a thing has hap- 
pened in the history of invention, nor would it be an occasion for 
reproach.” 





GENEROSITY AND BUSINESS. 


T has frequently been noted that whereas European manufac- 
turers carefully conceal their methods from the public, 
Americans seem to be glad to display theirs to the whole world. 
The Electrical Review (New York) recently expressed the 
opinion that we must mend our ways in this respect and begin 
to “exercise more judicious care” in the admission of visiting 
strangers to our factories. This utterance does not meet with 
the approval of the New York 7zmes, which asks editorially : 


“Will not the generous disdain of secrecy that has permitted 
us to overtake the foreign competitor also serve for keeping up 
with or passing him?” 

In answer to this, 7Ze Review remarks that probably we have 


succeeded so far rather in spite of our generous disdain of se- 
crecy, than on account of it. It goes on to say: 


“Certainly we can not afford, in view of the fierceness of the 
competition that the next few years will bring, to go out of our 
way to grant advantages to our adversaries. It would be pleas- 
anter, perhaps, if we could be generous, but it is an open ques- 
tion whether or not we can afford to be generous, and to give 
away to the world at large the secrets and methods that are rap- 
idly making us preeminent in manufacturing. Indeed, we feel 
that a reiteration of this advice to the manufacturer is not out of 
place. We are so proud of our industrial establishments that we 
are tempted to make them places of entertainment for visitors 
who come, not only to see and learn, but to return home and 
copy. The practise of admitting visitors of this character is 
peculiarly American, and such courtesies are not returned to 
those of us who visit European workshops. It may be true that 
we can afford to show our hand, but if conditions arise that make 
competition keener this very fact of our willingness to tell other 
people how we do it may prove the deciding factor against us in 
the struggle for commercial supremacy.” 





Electric Analysis of Mineral Waters.—A method of 
determining at once, by means of the electric conductivity of a 
specimen of mineral water, whether it is of normal composition, 
and to detect natural or artificial dilution, is reported to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences by M. T. Muller. Says Cosmos (May 11) 
in a notice of the session of that body for April 29: ‘The compo- 
sition of mineral waters is far from being invariable; it varies 
with the seasons, often from year to year, and sometimes with 
some simple meteorological event—a heavy rain, for instance. 
The result is that chemical analyses, both qualitative and quan- 
titative, made at a given time, may not be true at all for another 
time. M.‘T. Muller proposes an easy and rapid method of recog- 
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nizing these variations. He uses electric conduction. .. . The 
experiment is made promptly by means of alternating currents 
in conjunction with the telephone. The only precaution to be 
taken is to operate always at the same temperature. The con- 
ductivity of a water . . . defines the liquid in the same manner 
that the melting-point defines a chemical substance ; the conduc- 
tibility depends on the nature and quantity of the dissolved sub- 
stances, which in a potable water are almost exclusively electro- 
lytes. Doubtless two waters taken haphazard, which have the 
same conductibility, will not have the same composition, any 
more than two substances that have the same melting-point will 
have the same chemical constitution ; but for following the vari- 
ations of composition of a definite source, the method is irre- 
proachable, at least except for compensations that can not be 
foreseen.”— Zranslation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEST. 


Church Hygiene.—The Italian bishop of Fano, reports 
La Science pour Tous (May 5),° has sent out to the priests of 
his diocese the following circular: 


“a 


1. In all churches, immediately after feast-days on which 
there have been very large congregations, the floors must be 
disinfected by means of wood-sawdust soaked in a one-tenth-per- 
cent. solution of corrosive sublimate. On ordinary days they 
must be frequently swept, after sprinkling them with water so 
as to raise no dust. 

“2. Every week, and even oftener, the pews and confessionals 
must be cleaned with sponges and cloths moistened with pure 
water. 

“3. Every week, and oftener if necessary, the grills of the con- 
fessionals are to be washed and polished. 

‘““4. The holy-water receptacles must be emptied every week, 
or oftener if necessary, and washed with hot water or a solution 
of corrosive sublimate.” 


The same journal comments as follows: 


“That the provisions of the circular may be carried out, the 
bishop has instituted a service of inspection, and requires the 
payment of fines into the diocesan treasury for transgression of 
any of these hygienic rules. It is to be desired that the Bishop 
of Fano’s example should be imitated by church authorities in 
other countries.”— 7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES, 


“A SANITARY Officer, who has been on duty for some months in Porto Rico, 
reports,” says Modern Medicine, “that the terribly high death-rate of that 
country, which has attracted not a little attention, is unquestionably due 
to the almost utter neglect of sanitation. There, animal as well as human 
excreta are thrown directly into the rivers, which are also used as the 
common washtub for the adjacent population, for bathing, and asa deposi- 
tory for filth of every description. Pig-pens are built on the edge of the 
stream or near it. Out of these same rivers the supply of drinking-water 
is obtained.” 


“FROM the New York Quarantine Station to a point off the island of Nan- 
tucket is a distance of about three hundred and ten miles-a distance which 
is covered by the modern express transatlantic steamship in something like 
fourteen hours,” says 7he Electrical Review. ‘All of these vessels pass 
within easy wireless telegraph rangeeither of Siasconset or of Nantucket 
Shoals Lightship, No. 66, which is anchored some fifty miles to the south- 
eastward of the island of Nantucket. The value of an information service 
concerning incoming steamships which might be distributed a full twelve 
hours before their arrival at their ports is too great and evident to require 
argument. The expense of installing a wireless telegraph system for this 
purpose is so small in comparison with the benefits that would be derived 
from it that it seems strange that it has only lately been undertaken. The 
New York //fera/d, with admirable enterprise, has just undertaken the es- 
tablishment of such a system.” 


SiR HARRY JOHNSON, special commissioner to Uganda, reports the es- 
tablished existence in the Semliki forests of a peculiar ruminant thought to 
be long extinct, says the New York Suz. ‘ Fossilized remains of this ani- 
mal have been found plentifully in Greece, and it has been called hitherto 
helladotherium. A complete skin and two skulls are now on their way to 
England for the British Museum. The natives cali this animal the okapi. 
It is a giraffe-like creature, and is closely akin to the ox in size. The neck 
is a little longer, proportionately, than that of a horse; the ears like those 
of the ass, with silky black fringes ; the head tapir-like, and the nostrils 
like those of the giraffe. The forehead is a vivid red, and the neck, shoul- 
ders, stomach and back a deep reddish-brown. Parts of the animal are 
almost crimson and others blackish in hue. Thehind quarters and legs are 
boldly striped in purplish-black and white. The animal is hornless, al- 
tho there are traces of three horn-cores.”’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE WORLD WAVE OF ANTICLERICALISM. 


HERE appears to be abundant evidence, as stated last 
week, that the religious conflict between the clerical and 
anticlerical parties is growing keener the world over. For the 
most part it is not a dispute about doctrine, but about the politi- 
al and sacerdotal influence of the clergy. Almost every impor- 
tant country has experienced something of this conflict. In Eng- 
land, Mr. Kensit represents a bitter and militant protest against 
the growing claims of the High-Church clergy, reflected in their 
resumption of Catholic usages and beliefs. In Portugal, in 
France, in Italy, in Austria, in Russia, in the Philippines, still 
more bitter conflicts are going on. Even in America during the 
past year a well-defined contest between the growing Catholic 
party in the Anglican Church and the Protestant party took 
place over the Fond du Lac consecration. A candid considera- 
tion of this widespread movement appears in the London Week/y 
Register (Rom. Cath., May 3). It says: 

“It is remarkable that hostile feeling has been concentrated on 
religious orders, and especially on them as cosmopolitan organi- 
zations. Now, the comparative apathy of the religious public in 
the countries which are the scenes of anticlerical action may be 
partly due to areal or imaginary antagonism of interest. The 
Archbishop of Rouen, according to 7he Daily Chronicle, admit- 
ted to a correspondent that in France the parochial clergy had 
interests diverse from those of the religious [7.¢., the orders]. On 
the side of the state, of course, a great corporation spreading over 
several continents, with a strong central administration, is inevi- 
tably from time to time an object of distrust to a secular ruler, if 
for no other reason than that it is difficult for him to get at it; be- 
cause any particular function or individual that he attacks is easily 
removed out of his jurisdiction. Merely as.being obnoxious to 
the civil power, no Catholic could sympathize with the attack on 
religious orders. For it is only by workers, living under the 
sway of the Evangelical Counsels, that the church is enabled to 
educate her children, that the propaganda of the faith is main- 
tained, that the national are prevented from obscuring the uni- 
versal attributes of the church. 

“At the same time, centralization has defects of its qualities, 
and with all its breadth of view and tolerance and caution, it 
may now and then run counter to national feeling in such a way 
as to provoke reprisals. It would certainly seem that, in Spain, 
the Jesuits have taken a line lately which has had this result. 
So, too, in France, the Dreyfus case has left, we may be sure, a 
fund of ill-feeling which is yet unexhausted. The facts with 
regard to French education are not altogether ascertained ; but 
the line of those in power is evidently to construe them as tho 
the orders engaged in education used their influence to inocu- 
late the young fellows whom they pass into the army with dis- 
content at the present republican régzme. 

“Another cause may very possibly be found ina certain ag- 
gressiveness on the side of the church party in Catholic coun- 
tries. In Austria, for instance, the action of the Archduke was 
trumpeted abroad with sundry flourishes by the Catholic press, 
before it was taken up by the other side. So, too, the antisem- 
itic agitation has found far too much favor in some clerical circles. 
That people hit back is a principle very insufficiently reckoned 
with amongst those whose convictions are stronger than their 
knowledge of human nature. And the Jews are as cosmopolitan 
as the orders: and, tho suffering might be their badge, it does 
not exclude effective retaliation. ‘The resentment caused by 
mere Catholic activity, apart from its being directed here and 
there into channels formed by zeal rather than discretion, has 
unfortunately been favored by unexpected events. The death 
of the King of Italy, and, ina less degree, of our own Queen, 
has brought into relief the endless and necessary antagonism be- 
tween church and world; and if the antagonism has been sharp- 
ened through the frailties of human nature, the world commonly 
pays debts of that sort with interest. So, too, in Austria the 
instability of parliamentary institutions, perhaps the unfitness 
of the country for constitutional government, has enabled the 
Protestant section of the population to make more noise than 
under normal conditions it was entitled to. 
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“To this view there is one striking exception. In Germany 
there is a strong Catholic party well knit together, with a tradi- 
tion of victory and now holding the balance of power, which nev- 
ertheless does not provoke the resentment that stronger parties, 
dealing with more insignificant adversaries, excite elsewhere. 
Perhaps, the explanation is that in Germany the antithesis has 
not precisely lain between regulars and seculars, or between 
clerical and lay forces, but a united front in face of a common 
enemy has been maintained with a party composed, indeed, of 
diverse elements, but under lay management. Whether, when 
the clerical element is prominent in politics, the attacks of oppo- 
nents fasten on it as defenseless, or whether they hate it more 
bitterly, from the difference of training and temper, out of which 
the fiercest animosities arise, does not clearly appear; but the 
fact that in Germany Catholics make themselves felt in a way 
one would suppose was specially exasperating without provo- 
king resentment, whilst elsewhere there is far more irritation with 
apparently much less reason, is very remarkable, and not yet 
satisfactorily explained.” 


GREAT GROWTH OF RITUAL IN THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 

_s recent enthronement of the Rt. Rev. A. F. Mannington 

Ingram at St. Paul’s Cathedral as Bishop of London ap- 

pears to mark the commencement of a new epoch in the Church of 


England. After over half acentury of strife against the Trac- 


tarian or “Catholic” Party, in which rectors, vicars, and curates 
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AT THE ENTHRONEMENT OF TIIE BISHOP OF LONDON—ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 
DRAL, APRIL 30, 1901 ‘ 
The Bishop is in the act of pronouncing the Benediction. The Very Rev. 


Dean Gregory, D.D., is serving as Deacon, and the Ven. Archdeacon Sin- 
clair as Sub-Deacon. 


Courtesy of 7/e /ilustrated London News, 
have at times even been subjected toimprisonment for their use of 
ceremonies and vestments not in common use in the church, Dr. 
Ingram, one of the most pronounced “Catholics” of the higher 
English clergy, has been appointed to the most important see in 
England, and has just been enthroned in the historic St. Paul’s 


with ceremonies so imposing in their dignity that the London 
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Guardian says that “never in the history of the present building 
has it witnessed so impressive a scene” ; while the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Churchman says that “in ceremonial 
it marked an advance upon all post-Reformation precedents for 
London.” Yet, he adds, “the new departure occasioned no pro- 
test from clergy or laity.” 

Except for the absence of incense, and for the necessary ritual 
differences between an enthronement and a consecration cere- 
mony, there appears to have been no noticeable difference in rit- 
ual elaborateness between this ceremony and the Fond du Lac 
consecration last winter, which attracted such a storm of criticism 
in this country. It is noteworthy that altho the same episcopal 
vestments were worn at St. Paul’s and a similarly ornate “high 
celebration” performed there as at Fond du Lac, with many 
acts and ceremonies not specifically commanded in the Book 
of Common Prayer, yet the Philadelphia Church Standard, 
which spoke of the Wisconsin ceremony as ‘the Fond-du-Lac 
circus,” and the New York Churchman, which called it “ritual 
anarchy,” have thus far reported the London ceremony without 
comment, 

The enthronement is thus described in 7he Churchman (May 
25): 

“Except in the small section on the north side of the choir, 
wuere seats had been reserved for the city corporation, every 
available space was occupied before the beginning of the service. 
In the Consistorial Court, in the southwest chapel, the new 
bishop was met by the dean, canons, and other clerical and lay 
officials. The chapter clerk read aloud the Archiepiscopal Man- 
date, the dean administered to the bishop the oath in Latin. 
This part of the ceremony could not be seen from the choir, or 
from beneath the dome, where some four hundred of the clergy 
were gathered, but the pealing of bells indicated its completion ; 
then a procession was formed, first the choir singing in plain- 
song ‘Blessed City, Heavenly Salem’; then the canons and 
prebendaries; then the canons residentiary; then the bishop 
walking with the archdeacon and dean, and attended by his resi- 
dent chaplain, and the examining chaplains, one of whom car- 
ried the pastoral staff and another, on a cushion, the ivory miter, 
which had been given to Dr. Creighton [by the bishops of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church of Russia} at the same time with the 
cope worn by the bishop. The suffragan and assistant bishops 
walked in front of the diocesan. This, too, was a change in es- 
tablished custom. ‘They were robed in scarlet. On reaching the 
choir the cathedral clergy and the lord mayor took their accus- 
tomed stalls; the suffragan and assistant bishops sat at the ex- 
treme east of the south side ; the Bishop of Dover preceded Bishop 
Ingram to the episcopal throne, which was at the eastern end of 
the choir on the south, and, having caused the bishop to sit 
there, said, standing on the steps of the throne: ‘I, William 
Walsh, Doctor of Divinity, Archdeacon of Canterbury, do, by 
the authority to me committed, induct, instal, and enthrone thee, 
the Right Reverend Father in God, Arthur Foley, by divine per- 
mission Lord Bishop of London, into the Bishopric and Episco- 
pal Dignity of London. The Lord preserve thy going out and 
thy coming in, from this time forth for evermore; and mayest 
thou remain in justice and sanctity and adorn the place to thee 
delegated by God. God is powerful, and may He increase in 
you His grace.’ 

“Then Bishop Ingram put on his miter, and the choir sang 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ the anthem, ‘ For He shall give His 
angels charge over thee,’ while the dean and archdeacon con- 
ducted the bishop from his throne to the episcopal stall in the 
middle of the choir ; thence a procession was formed to the sanctu- 
ary. The bishop, in cope and miter, holding his pastoral staff, 
stood on the topmost step before the altar, while, opening out on 
either hand, ranged down, stood the dean and canons, the assist- 
ant bishops, prebendaries, minor canons, in magnificent array. 
The choir sang Sir George Martin’s Jubilee ‘Te Deum,’ the dean 
read a prayer for the bishop, who then proceeded with the Com- 
munion Office. The Communion was confined to those about to 
make the promise of canonical obedience. At the close of the 
service the bishop assumed his miter and pastoral staff for the 
benediction. After the ablutions Psalm cl. was sung. Then 
the procession in reversed order, the bishop leading, went to the 
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Consistorial Court, where the oath of obedience was taken to the 
bishop by all on the cathedral staff.” 


The Living Church (May 25), the only American Episcopal 
paper which has thus far commented editorially on the cere- 
mony, can not restrain a little fling at its Low-Church or Conser- 
vative newspaper rivals. It says: 


“If anything more was required to put the seal of absurdity on 
the allegation that copes and miters are vestments illegal or dis- 
loyal in the Anglican communion, it is certainly now at hand in 
the report of the service of enthronement of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, in the premier cathedral of this communion. The illustra- 
tion of that event printed herein, and the excellent account of 
our London correspondent, show that however tenable may be 
the objection that these vestments owgf/ not to be in use—which 
may be held by any one in perfect good faith—the statement that 
they ave not is ona par with that of the man who denied that 
street-cars could be moved without horses. The allegation that 
these vestments, or either of them, are ‘Roman Catholic vest- 
ments,’ may now only give rise to a quiet smile at the expense 
of the rash ones who made and reiterated such a statement, and 
who have thus distinguished themselves in somewhat unenviable 
fashion.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
AND CREED REVISION. 


HE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (North), 
which convened in Philadelphia on May 17, has been of 

more than ordinary importance because of the question of ‘‘ Creed 
Revision,” or restatement of certain predestinarian doctrines in 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, which came up for decision 
this year. The elec- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Collin Min- 








ton as moderator of 
the Assembly on the 
opening day was 
widely taken as an 
indication that the 
subject of revision 
would not be dis- 
missed, and this sur- 
mise was justified 
by the subsequent 





action of the Assem 
bly. After several 
days given to mat- 
ters of no _ special 
public interest the 





Assembly took up 
the question of creed 














revision. Althothe 





debate, lasting three REV. DR. HENRY C. MINTON. 
days, at times show- 
ed considerable warmth, final harmony prevailed, and the As- 
sembly, on May 27, decided unanimously to reappoint the re- 
vision committee of last year, instructing it to prepare and sub- 
mit to the next General Assembly—to meet in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, in May, 1902—for such dispo- 
sition as may be then judged wise, a brief statement of the re- 
formed (Calvinistic) faith in untechnical language, this state- 
ment to serve as an explanation of Presbyterian belief, not as a 
substitute for the Westminster Confession. Of this committee, 
Dr. Minton, the moderator of the assembly, was made chiair- 
man. 

This action is taken by many, tho not all, as in the nature of a 
compromise and as indicating that the church desires further time 
to prepare fora final consideration of creedal revision. After this 
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decision had been taken, Dr. Minton is reported (New York 
Tribune, May 28) to have said: 


“The Assembly’s action should be gratefully welcomed by the 
entirc church. It is no compromise. Noone has forsaken his 
ground or repudiated his convictions. The decision reached is 
a victory for no one, but for all. The statement of the faith of 
the Presbyterian Church, to be prepared by the committee of 
twenty-one, is not to be regarded as a new constitutional confes- 
sional formula. It is to be an official pronunciamento, to which 
no one, however, is to declare allegiance in ordination vows. It 
is to be popularly didactic. If any one wants to know what the 
Presbyterian Church believes, this statement will answer his 
inquiry In addition to this the committee is to prepare a declar- 
_atory statement explaining and removing difficulties growing out 
of infelicitous forms of statements in the Confession of Faith. 
And if this method of relief 1 thought insufficient by the com- 
mittee, it is authorized to report to the Assembly in New York 
certain changes in the way of textual revision of the confession 
itself.” 


The Rev. Dr. Charles A. Dickey, of Philadelphia, moderator 
of last year’s Assembly, is thus quoted : 


“The final action of the Assembly should gratify the whole 
church. It means that the church may expect peace and prog- 
ress during the coming year. Only good will and great blessing 
could be expected as a result of such magnanimity and unanim- 
ity. The action of the Assembly manifested mutual confidence. 
Without dissent the Assembly determined to go forward, and 
distinctly marked out the way for the,forward movement.” 


Dr. Herrick Johnson, professor in McCormick Seminary, Chi- 
cago, said: 

“It must be seen that our church is formally and constitution- 
ally put on the road to an actual -hange in her doctrinal stand- 
ards. ‘The next battle, if there is to be a battle, will be in the 
next Assembly, when this committee now appointed and in- 
structed shall make report of its work. On the whole, the action 
on this subject seems to me to be wise and eminently commend- 
able, and I am heartily in favor of the same. It puts us on the 
read to constitutional change by constitutional methods. It set- 
tles for the time being at least some agitating and vexing ques- 
tions. It promises to take some stumbling-blocks out of our ex- 
isting creed. It promises to furnish us a brief, clear statement 
of doctrine that will make future misconstruction less possible. 
It secures a most happy and surprising unanimity of action. 
And if it issues in success I most confidently and joyfully believe 
it will set our church forward with high hope and joyful agree- 
ment to a great work of evangelization and conquest for the 
good of man and to the glory of God.” 


Dr. George D. Baker, of Philadelphia, the leader of the Con- 
servatives, said: 


“IT amcontent. The brief statement of the essential doctrines 
of the Presbyterian Church for distribution among the people 
will meet a great and growing demand, and the declaratory 
statement with reference to some misunderstood and misinter- 
preted phrases in the Confession of Faith ought to, and I think 
will, set at rest disturbed minds. The assembly, in my judg- 
ment, has reached in the end a most wise conclusion, while still 
holding on tenaciously to the old Westminster symbols.” 


The following explanation of the committee’s work is given by 
Dr. George T. Purves, of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, a moderate Conservative: 


“The results reached finally by the assembly conserve the 
Confession of Faith to a far greater extent than the votes of 
Friday and Sunday led many to fear. The statement of doctrine 
which the committee is directed to prepare and submit is intended 
for the information of people, and is not to be either a substitute 
for nor an alternative of the Confession. The amendments also 
to the Confession are to be put, so far as possible, in the form of 
a declaratory statement, so that the text of the Confession will 
be changed, in all probability, only in a few unimportant points. 
Thus the final issue of this great debate is one in which moder- 
ate conservatives can unite, even tho they may have preferred 
the dismissal of the whole subject.” 
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The clauses of the Westminster Confession which chiefly have 
caused this debate are the following (formulated by the Presby- 
terian Assembly of Divines meeting at Westminster, England, 
from 1643 to 1649) : 


III. 3. “By the decree of God, for the manifestation of His 
glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting 
life, and others foreordained to everlasting death. 

III. 4. “‘ These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreor- 
dained, are particularly and unchangeably designed; and their 
number is so certain and definite that it can not be either in- 
creased or diminished. 

X. 3. “‘Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and 
saved by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when, anu 
where, and how He pleaseth; so also are all other elect persons 
who are incapable of being called by the ministry of the Word. 

X. 4. “Others not elected, altho they may be called by the 
ministry of the Word and may have some common operations of 
the Spirit, yet they never truly come to Christ, and therefore can 
not be saved. Much less can men not professing the Christian 
religion be saved in any other way whatsoever, be they never so 
diligent to frame their lives according to the light of nature, and 
the law of that religion they do profess; and to assert and main- 
tain that they may is very pernicious, and to be detested.” 

There is also a clause referring to the Roman pontiff as “‘anti- 
Christ,” “that man of sin, and son of perdition,” which is re- 
garded by many Presbyterians as out of place in a religious state- 
ment representing the belief of present-day Christians. 

The secular press, for the most part looking upon the Assem- 
bly’s action as to some extent a “compromise,” accepts it never- 
theless as an important step forward. 
Post (May 28) says: 


The New York £vening 


“The final harmony and unanimity of the Presbyterian As- 
sembly in agreeing to the preparation of a brief and unteclhnical 
creed for use.in the churches could scarcely have been looked 
for by one who had observed the warmth of the debates of last 
week. What secured general acquiescence was the amendment : 
setting forth that the new declaratory creed was not to be a 
‘substitute’ for the Westminster Confession, or an ‘alternative’ 
to it. That is, the Confession will remain the official and judi- 
cial standard. Yet it is apparent that it can not long remain so, 
in practice, after the new creed gets into use. It is the latter 
which, in effect, and with the hearty assent of the great body of 
Presbyterian laymen, will come to be taken as the authorized ex- 
pression of Presbyterian faith; and the Confession, having vis- 
ibly waxed old as doth a garment, will more and more tend to 
vanish away.” 


The Tribune (May 28) says: 


“The meaning of this is that there will be a statement of the 
faith which, even if it is adopted next year, will not be a sum- 
mary of the Confession, and will not be an authoritative substi- 
tute creed. For those who are satisfied with the old Confession, 
that venerable instrument will continue to hold the place of au- 
thority with its integrity unimpaired by any modern gloss, while 
those who for any reason object to it will be able to lay the em- 
phasis on the new statement. Tho technically not an authorita- 
tive creed, they will practically make it such. And in fact it 
may easily come to be such in the popular consciousness. Fora 
creed becomes authoritative in the last analysis not so much by 
the approval of a council as by the fact that people come to be- 
lieve it. If the proposed statement, however, shall express the 
belief of the church more truly than the Westminster Confession 
does, it will inevitably take the place of that symbol in spite of 
all restrictions. 





A New Agnostic ‘‘ Sect.”—Recent newspaper reports 
from Cincinnati indicate that the great Middle West still contin- 
ues to be fertile in new religious movements. The latest “sect” 
is composed of agnostics, and is said to be based on the teach- 
ings of the late Robert G. Ingersoll. A ritual for agnostic 
marriage ceremonies, for “the dedication of infants to agnosti- 
cism,” and for “the confirmation of children” in ‘the belief of the 
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non-existence of God” is reported to have been prepared, altho 
the latter statement is hardly in harmony with any definition of 
agnosticism at present recognized. Mr. Charles Sparks, a Cin- 
cinnati lawyer, is one of the leading spirits in this organization. 
A despatch tothe New York Suz (May 21) gives the following 
account of the new marriage code prepared by him: 


“The marriage pledges administered to agnostic brides and 
grooms are novel, especially in their provisions on divorce mat- 
ters. Sparks declares it is the duty of mismated couples to get 
divorced, In part the pledge is as follows: 


““*T desire to make said contract, and do hereby solemnly 
promise that I will do all in my power to make my wife happy, 
and that when I find that she is irritated from any cause I will 
not cross or quarrel with her, but will endeavor by tender and 
loving methods and kind words to soothe and restore her peace 
of mind; that I will abstain from drunkenness; that within 
three months, if possible, I will have my life insured, making 
my wife the beneficiary ; and that should our marriage prove to 
be happy and we are blessed with children, I hereby bind myself 
to ever treat them with the utmost kindness and consideration 
and pledge myself to send them to the agnostic Sunday-school 
and to give tothem all the educational advantages within my 
power.’ 

“The wife’s pledge leaves out all provisions of the husband’s 
which do not properly apply to the wife. It contains the further 
provision ; 

“**Should I discover that we are uncongenial or mismated, I 
hereby pledge my sacred word of honor that I will not bring chil- 
dren into the world not born of affection, and I hereby further 
promise that should I find, after I have exhausted every effort to 
make it otherwise, that we are uncongenial or mismated, I will 
not insist upon our living together.’ 


“ After swearing to these pledges, wife and husband are to sign 
them, each presenting his pledge to the other before the nuptial 
knot is tied by a magistrate.” 





THE FOND DU LAC CONSECRATION AND 
THE BISHOPS’ TRIAL. 


“T° HE storm raised in the Protestant Episcopal Church last 
winter by the consecration of Dr. Weller as coadjutor- 
bishop of Fond du Lac, with elaborate High-Church ceremonies 
and vestments, continues from time to time to give forth some 
rumblings. Two days after Easter, this spring, the seven West- 
ern bishops concerned in the consecration published a letter in 
which they assumed all responsibility for the alleged irregulari- 
ties, and denied the right of the presiding bishop to any jurisdic- 
‘tion in the case, especially his right to the title he had used of 
“presiding bishop of the church,” which, they said, implies an 
illegal claim of universal jurisdiction over the whole church and 
the stealthy growth of a new papacy. 
very gently but firmly worded, closed with an expression of their 
willingness to undergo trial at the hands of their “peers,” by 
which is meant the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 
The Church Standard, the leading antagonist of the seven 
bishops in this quarrel, says on the subject: 


The letter, which was 


‘“We published in our Easter number a carefully considered 
article in which we gave our reasons for thinking that restrictive 
legislation and aggressive prosecutions of alleged offenders 
against the law of the church would be no effectual remedy of the 
evil of controversial disturbance with which the church is trou- 
bled. We adhere to that opinion firmly, and, as we believe, im- 
movably. If, therefore, the proposal of the seven bishops had 
been made ‘inaspirit of challenge,’ or if it were to be accepted in 
a spirit of partizan rancor, we should say, first, that in the for- 
mer case the overture itself, and in the latter case the accept- 
ance of it, would increase the evil; and second, that, since any 
judicial decision to which it might lead would be received in the 
same partizan spirit in which it had been sought, it would prove 
to be no remedy, but rather an aggravation of existing troubles. 
The offer of the seven bishops is so blameless in temper and so 
faultless in form that, on their side at least, there lies no imped- 
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iment to the acceptance of their proposal, nor can there be any 
doubt of their frank and loyal acceptance of the decision of a com- 
petent court in case it should be adverse to theirclaim. We 
should be reluctant to think that there is less good temper ora 
less sincerely loyal disposition on the other side; and if the pro- 
posed investigation should be entered into without one particle 
of personal animus, or one scintilla of partizan feeling, but, on 
both sides, with a hearty and sincere desire to have the law of 
the church authoritatively settled in certain matters to the intent 
that controversy on those matters might be ended, we should say 
that such a procedure, so conducted on both sides, ought to result 
in great advantage tothe church....... 

“At this point a second question presents itself: What will be 
the inference and effect, if the overture of the seven bishops is 
not accepted? The general inference will unquestionably be 
this, that those who hold the ceremonial and other interpolations 
in the consecration of a bishop at Fond du Lac to have been 
made in violation of the rubrics of the church are afraid to put 
their assertion to the test of a judicial investigation; and thus 
the moral effect will be little short of an adverse judicial decision. 
Nor is that quite all; for the moral effect upon the public mind 
will be wholly favorable to the side which, boldly, but cour- 
teously, offers to submit to a judicial censure, if lawfully pro- 
nounced. ‘To the side which charges lawlessness, but recoils 
from a judicial investigation of the charge, public opinion wil! 
not be favorable. Using the expressive slang of the day, the 
man in the street will hold himself justified in saying: ‘This 
thing is #f to you; you don’t stand up to it; I infer that you 
can"t.*” 

The Living Church, organ of the High-Church Party, confines 
its attention chiefly to the main point raised by the bishops’ let- 
ter, namely, the danger of a ‘“‘new papacy” in America, This 
fear is ridiculed by the other church papers as absolutely ground- 
less and even childish, and they point out that the disputed title 
used by Bishop Clark has been frequently employed before, and 
that it even occurs in the text of the new canons to be submitted 
to the General Convention at San Francisco next October. 
this point, however, Zhe Living Church says: 


Upon 


‘We should not be inclined to lay great stress upon the title 
assumed by the Bishop of Rhode Island, if that assumption stood 
alone. ‘The title ‘Presiding Bishop of the American Church,’ 
tho indeed less open to criticism than the style used in this let- 
ter, has often been used in popular phraseology, without intend- 
ing to imply anything more than the constitutional title, ‘ Presid- 
ing Bishop,’ further explained in the canons as ‘of the House of 
Bishops.’ It is so used, for instance, in 7he Living Church 
Quarterly. If the Presiding Bishop had not in the identical 
document in which he assumed the title which had once been 
canonically repudiated as suggesting a ‘Primus, Metropolitan, 
or Patriarch,’ claimed powers over his fellow bishops that are at 
least metropolitical, we should not have suggested anything be- 
yond a technical impropriety in his use of such a title in what 
purported to be an official document. The issue would then be 
only technical; it is now very much more. A similar instance 
of how an etymologically harmless word may become exceed- 
ingly dangerous, is found in the word fofe. This august title 
(Latin, fafa) is nothing more than the fond household word 
lisped by the child to his father in his earliest speech. Pafa,a 
father; father, a title applied in our own ordinal to all our 
bishops; ergo, every bishop a Japa, or pope. But when one 
bishop arrogates to his see certain fixed powers of universal jur- 
isdiction which he claims as Jofe, we perceive the necessity of 
discriminating between the harmless word in its etymological 
sense and the harmful word in its acquired significance. None 
of our bishops, therefore, tho addressed in the ordinal as father, 
may use the term fofe in its ecclesiastical sense. The applica- 
tion is plain. So long as ‘Presiding Bishop of the American 
Church’ meant only an abbreviation of ‘ Presiding Bishop of the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America,’ it was harmless. Drop the word 
American, however, and use the phrase ‘Presiding Bishop of 
the Church’ 72 connection with distinctly metropolitical claims, 
and we have the same evolution which made the Italian Pafa of 
the third century the Pofe of the twentieth.” 


It has even been reported that Bishop Clark would be brought 
to trial before the House of Bishops next autumn for his alleged 
assumption of illegal powers; but more trustworthy reports from 
ecclesiastical sources deny this and characterize the assertion as 
mere newspaper gossip, 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


CANADA’S RELATIONS WITH UNCLE SAM. 


‘Hegemon journals are just now devoting considerable 
‘ space to discussion of the relations between the Dominion 
and the United States. The relations of Canada to her southern 
neighbor, declares 7he Commonwealth (Ottawa), are important 
in themselves, and still more important as part of the much 
larger subject of Anglo-American relations. Zhe Commonwealth 
reviews the history of Canada’s attitude toward the United 
States and the latter’s ‘““‘ungenerous” treatment of the Dominion 
.for over a century. Constant encroachments have been made 


upon Canadian rights and territory, continues this journal; 
+ 
66 Cans D4 - * ~ sc -4 + . 
Criminal frauds have been practised by American statesmen 
and officials by which we have suffered ; hostile, and frequently 
menacing, legislation has been aimed at our freedom of com- 


merce and even at our right to control our own internal indus- 


trial development. The large and generous spirit shown by 
Great Britain toward the United States and the friendly ad- 
vances of Canada have drawn forth no response in kind. This 
has been largely due not only to American greed, aggression, 
and unscrupulousness, but to the ignorance, apathy, and weak- 
ness of British diplomacy in dealing with Canadian interests. 
It is not to be wondered at under these circumstances that a 
strong feeling of resentment and dislike should exist in the Do- 
minion toward the republic to the south. It will never be other- 
wise until we find the attitude of the United States toward Can- 
ada marked by a higher sense of justice and honor.” 


a 


The Commonwealth fears that the ‘‘ Americanizing ” of Canada 
will continue, and dreads the day when all Uncle Sam's public 
lands have been taken up. Then, it concludes, immigration must 
low from the Western States into the northwest territories of 
Canada, and consequently the tide of population is “likely to im- 
part an American bias to Canadian sentiment in that part of the 
world.” 

The Globe (Toronto) points out that the United States would 
get better results by treating Canada fairly than by attempting 
to open up South America totrade. This journal declares that 
the American tariff is particularly one-sided, and concludes by 


saying: 


“We warn our neighbors that, unless they show a little more 
liberality in their tariff arrangements, they may lose a large part 
of the trade of an excellent customer; and we are by no means 
certain that this feeling may not grow. Of course we would not 
injure ourselves by taxing raw material which is the basis of 
some of our own industries; but, apart from this, it is likely that 
an increase of the tariff on some American products would be at 
least a popular move.” 

Some day, says 7he Hera/d (Montreal), the apparently illim- 
itable elasticity of the British market for American exports must 
see an end, and then where will the American turn? This jour- 
nal concludes: 


“The manufacturers of New England, as their present activity 
in advocating Canadian reciprocity shows, are rapidly coming to 
the same pass that those of Manchester, Sheffield, and Birming- 
ham fotind themselves in half a century ago, 
meeting a demand for their products are practically unlimited ; 
the demand itself, in the home market, is absolutely limited by 
the slow growth of population, To be enabled to reach out they 
must have greater freedom of trade, and when this has been con- 
clusively demonstrated by a period of low dividends, as it shortly 
may be, they will do just as their English forerunners did, go in 
for buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest.” 

The Free Press (Ottawa), The Daily Tribune (Winnipeg), 
and Zhe Daily Witness and the Patrie (both of Montreal) ex- 
The Pat/rie, the 


French paper of the Dominion, strongly advocates a treaty of 


Their facilities for 


press similar sentiments. most influential 


reciprocity with the United States. 
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Whenever our friends across the border, observes 7hke Wor/d 
(Toronto), do not feel sure of themselves or of their position as 


ac 


a world power, they “get up and chatter the Monroe creed.” 
But they really do protest too much, continues 74e World; “if 
the Monroe doctrine is any good in international law, why don’t 
rest at that? 


stronger or any more binding by declaring it from the house- 


our neighbors let it They can’t make it any 


tops.” This journal refers to a recent editorial in the Detroit 
Evening News, which pointed out that the Monroe doctrine is 
a good thing for Canada, guaranteeing her from attack by any 
The World thinks that there can 
be no possible danger to Canada from Europe, and concludes by 


ambitious European power. 


saying: ‘‘As far as Canada is concerned, she does not anticipate 
trouble from any quarter, except from the country that is so chiv- 
alrously espousing her cause and so generously undertaking to 
defend her from invasion. . . . She would have no reason to an- 
ticipate trouble on this continent if her next-door neighbor would 
only act neighborly, honorably, and consistently.” 


THE IRISH **‘LIBEL ON THE KING.” 


+r HE seizure, in Dublin, by the police, of an entire issue of 

The Irish People (organ of the United Irish League), for 
publishing an attack on King Edward which the leader of the 
House of Commons characterized as ‘‘a foul, obscene, and sedi- 
tious libel,” has provoked much bitter comment in the English 
and Irish press. Most of the English papers maintain that the 
proceeding was necessary for the preservation of public decency 
and morality. Attacks on the person and honor of the crown, 
says 7he Morning Post (London), are an offense in the eyes of 
every loyal subject. The Post continues: 

“They are an injury to the whole public, to whom the crown 
and sovereign are a precious possession. They are a cruel in- 
justice inflicted on the sovereign himself, for while his upright 
character raises him above such low and scurrilous attacks, yet 
his position prevents him from taking the measures which any 
among his subjects would assuredly take. They are an injury 
to the nation, which is humiliated before the gaze of Europe by 
having these cowardly and insulting slanders published abroad. 
The good sense and feeling of the country will resent and punish 
such attacks on a sovereign whom the inhabitants of the empire 
are accustomed to regard with affectionate loyalty.” 

The point is not whether “mere words of vulgar abuse amount 
to sedition,” says 7he St. James's Gazette, but “whether ob- 
The Datly News 
holds that the seizure was both illegal and foolish. 


scenity may be circulated with impunity.” 
Perhaps 
justifiable, but certainly unwise, is the comment of 7he Sfec- 
fator, which continues: 


“ec 


No very great and terrible harm has been done, we admit, 
even tho a false importance has been attached toa very trumpery 
affair. When a man, say a candidate or a local celebrity, is 
driving through the streets, and a dirty little boy in the gutter 
calls him vulgar names, his friends, if they are wise, do not yell 
out at the top of their voices that the dirty little boy is saying the 
most terrible things. They do not force the whole town to real- 
ize the fact by jumping out and giving him a licking. 

they remain severely oblivious of the boy in the gutter.” 


Instead, 


The Manchester Guardian condemns the publication and ad- 
mits the provocation to seizure, but questions whether “the na- 
tional executive ought to wield such a power as that of suppress- 
ing, at its own discretion, any statements in a newspaper that it 
may choose to consider objectionable.” 

Irish journals, in general, while not excusing the objection- 
able statements, condemn the seizure as a violation of constitu- 
This 


attempt to garrote a newspaper, declares 74e Freeman's Jour- 


tional privileges and “still another evidence of coercion.” 
nal (Dublin), will recoil on the garroters. If the policeman is 
“a licensed brigand,” says The Evening Telegraph (Dublin), 


“how can the burglar be logically assailed for practising his 
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trade?” ‘lhe whole proceeding was illegal, declares The Tele- 
graph, which concludes by saying: “If the Secretary of Ireland 
takes the law into his own hands, other people may do so, too; 
and if a policeman gets his head broken in trying to carry out 
some illegal order, the responsibility will lie at the door of the 
Chief Secretary and his advisers in the thuggery department of 
Dublin Castle.” Zhe Examiner (Cork) says: “This business of 
entering offices and shops and seizing property without apology 
or explanation has about it something uncanny and sinister in 
the last degree. Mr. Wyndham and his advisers and colleagues 
will assuredly have cause to regret this seizure. . . . The Chief 
Secretary and his advisers have taken the very best means in 
their power to insure that the [scandals] shall be rescued from 
eblivion.” Zhe Jrish Times (Dublin) severely condemns Zhe 
Trish People for publishing the article in question, and defends 
the seizure as a vindication of decency and fair play. The 
Evening Telegraph (Belfast) declares that ‘‘the whole business 
was intended for American consumption, and is part of the gen- 
eral scheme for obtaining dollars from the Irish republicans and 
Clan-na-Gael men in the United States.” 





ENGLAND’S SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY AND 
ITS CRITICS. 
N the absence of ‘big news” from the Transvaal, the Euro- 
pean journals and reviews continue to philosophize upon the 
general situation and to lay down the reasons for Britain’s lack 
of final success against the Boers. For the past year, almost all 
the British reviews have apparently made it a fixed rule of their 
editorial policy to “lead off” each month with an article on some 
phase of the South African war. The newspapers also give most 
of their attention to the Transvaal campaign. 

The unexpected staying qualities of the Boers are attributed 
by Zhe Daily News (Liberal, London) to the “martyr idea.” 
“If you make the object of a campaign the extermination in your 
enemy of some fundamental idea you increase the difficulty of your 
task indefinitely, and lend him an indefinite reserve of power.” 
This fundamental idea in the case of the Boers is freedom. 

If we want the real solid results from our victory, concludes 
The News, wecan take them now. “If weinsist upon symbols as 
well we may get these much later on—but let us make no mis- 
calculation as to the price we shall have to pay for the symbols.” 

A writer signing himself “Tyro” gives, in 7he Speaker (Lib- 
eral, London) a dis- 
couraging statement 
as to the territory 
which the British 
really hold in South 
Africa. A country is 
“held,” in the mili- 
tary sense, he re- 
marks, not by spread- 
ing men all over it as 
butter is spread upon 
bread, but by estab- 
lishing centers of ac- 
tivity in the shape of 
permanent garrisons. 
These garrisons must 
be sufficiently numer- 
ous to repel attack 


and sufficiently near 
one another to afford 


mutual support, and 
to be able to pass on 
convoys of supplies 
from one to another. 
He gives two maps, 





THE TERRITORY HELD IN SOUTH AFRICA BY BRITISH FORCES IN SEPTEMBER, 1899, AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
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which we reproduce, of the annexed territories, the light dotted 
spaces showing the parts actually “held” by British troops. The 
first map shows the territory held in September, 1899, and the 
second the territory held in the same month, 1900, The long 
lines indicate railways. He says in explanation: 

“Any garrison within relieving distance of any one of these 
lines may be legitimately regarded as ‘holding’ the country be- 
tween itself and the railway. Any group of garrisons within 
relieving distance of one another may legitimately be regarded 
as ‘holding’ the district they cover. ‘The black dots, represen- 
ting the posts then occupied—none of which were (as some of our 
remaining garrisons now are) isolated and virtually blockaded— 
seem to me to justify what was certainly the contention of the 
staff of the time—namely, that the parts left white on the map 
were permanently held by our forces. For every dot stands for 
some well-garrisoned post.” 

With De Wet’s invasion of Cape Colony, says this writer, the 
policy of “concentration along railroad lines” was begun by the 
British, with the result that, in the fall of 1900, the condition of 
‘affairs was that shown in the second map. From this, he says, 
“it is evident that we [the British] hold only the railways and 
an insignificant stretch of territory on either side. Have we 
really accomplished anything during the past year?” 

Europe now “loathes” England, declares F. A. White, in 7he 
Westminster Review (London, May), for her attempted sub- 
jugation of a Christian race. He continues: 

“Whilst the subjugation of non-Christian races is still deemed 
as allowable as the eating of the flesh of animals, the subjuga- 
tion of Christian races is as loathsome as cannibalism. No other 
European power holds in subjection any Christian alien races that 
are not at least conterminous, and after the death of Franz Josef 
none will do even that. For the Finlanders and the people of 
Nice and Corsica are only semi-aliens at most—are at least half 
brothers to those of Russia and France. We alone rule Chris- 
tian races as utterly alien to us as possible, from Gibraltar to 
Cyprus. It is but a little less than a century ago (1809) since an 
alien Christian race has been subjugated by any European power, 
and that race, as I have just said, only semi-alien at most, and 
conterminous, and that power Russia; but we, in defiance of the 
irresistible high tide of European opinion, are subjugating two 
entirely alien Christian’republics, one pure-Dutch and the other 
Franco-Dutch, and not conterminous either, but distant from us 
a month’s voyage round the entire semicircumference of the 
globe. When we come across a horde of man-eating savages we 
can hardly control our-abhorrent loathirg::::Oh, that we-could 
only see that the rest of Europe regards with the same abhorrent 
loathing one Chris- 
tian race trying to 


” 


enslave another! 


A bitter attack on 
those who advocate 
moderation appears 
in Zhe National Re- 
view (London, May), 
signed “An English- 
man.” The writer 
calls for a more vig- 
orous prosecution of 
the war, and declares 
that, to end it, Great 
Britain needs the fol- 
lowing: ‘“‘The exer- 
cise of severe press- 
ure upon the Boer 
population; the real 
clearing of the Orange 
Colony; greater mo- 
bility in our columns, 
to be secured by the 
abolition of ox-wag- 
ons and by strict or- 
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ders forbidding an excessive amount of officers’ luggage ; bet- 
ter food and higher pay for the soldier; quicker promotion for 
the pick of the officers; and above all a steady stream of rein- 
forcements.” War is indeed hell, heconcludes, and the quicker 
both sides realize it the better. 

The continental journals continue to bitterly reproach Eng- 


land. She has violated most of the rules of international de- 
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WHO'S GOING 1O CARRY IT? 


—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
cency and all the rights of nations, says the Revue Universelle 
(Paris). The English seem to have lost all sense of right and 
wrong, says the S¢. Petersburger Zeitung. 
will never learn that weaker peoples have rights. 


Apparently they 
The Hande/s- 
élad (Amsterdam) unsparingly condemns the British press, 
which, it says, has made the British public “as bloodthirsty as a 
mad bull and too arrogant to see that the present war has had 
no parallel since the days of Nebuchadnezzar.”—7rans/ations 
made for 'THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


Japan’s Financial Condition.—The English papers of 
Japan vigorously deny that the finances of the empire are in an 
unsound condition, as has been repeatedly stated in news de- 
spatches from the Far East. There is a severe financial strin- 
gency, admits 7he Chronicle (Kobe), but by no means a panic. 


“There can be no question,” it continues, “that the larger and 
more important banks, which do the bulk of the country’s busi- 
ness, are in a perfectly sound position, and one reason for the 
failures of the small banks recently reported is the sound and 
conservative policy of the older institutions, which refuse to sup- 
The 
revenue of the empire, declares 7he Japan Weekly Mail (Yoko- 
hama) is always much in excess of the necessary expenditures ; 


port concerns where there are signs of inherent weakness.” 


but of late years the surplus has been devoted to extraordinary ex- 
penses. The foreign critics, says The Maiz/, “speak generally of 
Japanese finance being in an unfavorable state, forgetting that 
the treasury is every year applying large surpluses of ordinary 
revenue to carry out enterprises which have nothing to do with 
the usual routine of administration, and that when these fost- 
ée/lum undertakings are brought to a conclusion, the state will 
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find itself with an income greatly exceeding its outlays.” Ja- 
pan’s policy of imperialism, maintains 74e Herald (Kobe), is 
not a drain on her resources. It is a significant fact that ‘while 
Great Britain devotes half her national expenditure to the main- 
tenance of her imperial position, Japan devotes only a propor- 
tionate third.” 


THE AGRARIAN TRIUMPH IN PRUSSIA. 


HE political crisis in Prussia, resulting in the prorogation 
of the Parliament and the resignation of three of the min- 
isters, is regarded in Europe as a distinct triumph for the Agra- 
rian Party of the empire. ‘This powerful party has always op- 
posed the Emperor’s canal policy, The large landowners in 
Eastern Prussia declare that the proposed canals would benefit 
only the industrial populaticn of the Rhine valley, and make it 
easier tor importers of foreign corn and meat to compete with the 
German farmer. Last year the Agrarians, having a parliament- 
ary majority, rejected the government canal bill. This year it 
was generally believed that the Government would succeed in 
buying off their opposition by raising the duty on foreign food- 
stuffs, despite the cry raised by German manufacturers that 
Russia, and probably the United States, would retaliate by 
tariffs on German products. 

The l’osstsche Zettung (Berlin) blames Chancellor von Bilow 
for not conciliating all parties sufficiently to secure the passage 
of the canal bill. The triumph of the Agrarians, it iiclds, could 
have been made consistent with victory for the Government. 
The Hamburger Nachrichten argues in the same vein, and de- 
clares that it can not congratulate the Chancellor upon his suc- 
cess as a second Bismarck. ‘This journal comments on the new 
appointments and believes there is a chance for social reform. 
The Wiener Tageb/att refers to the victory of the Agrarians as 
a triumph of feudalism. ‘The Agrarian opposition in the Prus- 
sian chamber, says this Vienna journal, and the political circles 
at the Berlin 


medieval institution which is sapping the energies of the state 


Palace in are “but different forms of the same 
and endeavoring to provide for its own subsistence at the public 
cost.” 

The /udependance Lelge (Brussels) declares that the crisis 
has proven the Agrarians to be so completely the masters of 
Prussia that “their interests have become the functions of gov- 
ernment.” The Prussian Junkers, says the 7emfs (Paris) have 
become so powerful and insolent that little short of a revolution 
will dislodge them. The Journal des Débats (Paris) reviews 
the history of Emperor William’s canal policy and expresses the 
belief that he will again “return to the charge.” <A writer in the 
vevue Bleu (Paris) says Germany is beginning to pay the pen- 
alty for expanding faster than her resources will justify. There 
will be trouble, he prophesies, when the parliament is again 
convened. The crisis has ended in a victory for the forces of 
reaction, declares 7 4e Guardian (Manchester), which continues: 
“Industrial Germany is virtually ruled by aclique of landowners 
who are fanatical Protectionists and enemies of progress in al- 
most every shape and form—very much as England was in the 
days before 1832.” 

The fall of the ministry was inevitable, in the opinion of 7he 
Times (London), which says: 


ar 


lhe fact is that the commercial and industrial development 
of Germany and the internal reactionary and repressive policy 
which the Emperor wishes to combine are things which can not 
be combined. The party on which the Government relies for its 
support against the Liberal and Radical elements in the state is 
absolutely indifferent to the industrial development of Prussia or 
Germany, and is only concerned with its own local and class in- 
terests. But government on existing lines is impossible without 
it. The existing restricted franchise in Prussia gives it a major- 
ity in the constituencies which makes a dissolution useless, while 
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any widening of the franchise would only bring to the top those 
liberal and advanced elements which the Government has made 
up its mind to distrust. Meanwhile, the Socialist and anti- 
dynastic party, to which the régime of reaction is a continual 
source of strength, laughs, like Bjérnson’s ‘brown man,’ at the 
mistakes of the ruling classes.” 


The new appointments seem to 7e 7zmes to indicate that the 
Emperor means hereafter to look among business men for his 
cabinet ministers. On this point, the “Thunderer” remarks: 
“The German official classes, with few exceptions, have become 
pitiably inferior in ability and enterprise to the Germans who 
are making their nation respected and influential throughout 
the world.” Zhe Morning Post (London) sums up the Agra- 
rian agitation and the downfall of the cabinet as “a squalid 
squabble of interests, in which the Emperor has been worsted 
by the corn growers east of the Elbe.”—7rans/ations made for 
Tue Lirerary DIGEstT. 





THE WALL-STREET WHIRL AS IT APPEARED 
TO FOREIGNERS. 


HE magnitude of the interests involved in the operations of 

the New York stock market is the theme to which special 
attention is paid by those foreign journals which comment on the 
recent excitement in Wall Street. The figures quoted in connec- 
tion with the American railroad deals, says 7he Datly News 
(London), are unprecedented in the history of financiering. 
The transactions involved so much that this English journal 
thinks it a moral crime that so few men were able to “juggle” 
with them. Yet, it says, the crash was inevitable. Overconfi- 
dence on the part of American traders was becoming dangerous 
to the world. ‘‘Operations had become unsound and reckless, 
and some check was needed to remind buyers that an ultimate 
basis of value must be established for the securities daily chang- 
ing hands in such enormous amounts.” J/oney (London) is 
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chiefly concerned about English investors. It finds, however, 
that, despite reports of heavy British buying, the ‘‘ public here 
[in England] have evinced a great disinclination all through the 
piece to take a very active part in the Yankee gamble, and deal- 
ers have shown a desire to check the wild outburst of speculation 
which has been witnessed in Wall Street.” ‘This journal also 
scouts the idea that Mr. J. P. Morgan “‘saved London” by not 
insisting upon the delivery of shares by London “shorts.” They 
do not transact business in Wall Street, declares Fvem/s (Ot- 
tawa) ; they simply gamble, and those who do not want or can 
not afford to lose had better keep out of it altogether. Is the 
effort to make a rapid fortune by such means worth all the anx- 
iety and risk it entails? asks Zhe Monetary Jimes (Toronto). 
In reply, it quotes the testimony of one of the successful ones: 
‘‘A Toronto man of small means who went to New York to watch 
the stock market and operate in it did so successfully, and re- 
turned with a profit of a quarter of a million. A gentleman upon 
whom he ‘called asked him if he would go back to Wall Street 
and try to become a millionaire. ‘No,’ he replied, with empha- 
sis, ‘not for all the money in the world. I am a physical wreck 
now, as you can see, and ‘have to go away at once to get back, 
if I can, the health I have lost in those exciting and sleep- 


less weeks.’ Heaven’s last and best work, the glorious 


North American continent, says .7he TJe/e, 


gram (Toronto), 
‘shows signs of degenerating into a mere fringe upon the 
edges of the New York stock market.” This same journal 
continues : 


“Humanity does not show to advantage in the throes of a craze 
to get money without working for it. It is not good that the in- 
terests and affections of any nation should cluster exclusively 
around the stock ticker. All this talk about millions during the 
past few weeks does not mean that one dollar has been added to 
the wealth of the nation. ‘The people on the right side of the 
market who go to bed rejoicing that they have made money do 
not exceed in number the gamblers on the wrong side of the 
market who go to bed sorrowing that they have lost money.” 








KAISER WILHELM AS A STUDENT IN BONN. 
THE CZAR: “ Hulloa there! Wilhelm drinking with students? To Siberia 
with him!” —Humoristische Blatter, Vienna. 








RussIA : ‘‘Submission is the first duty of citizens.’ 
—Der-Wahre Jacob, 


EUROPEAN MONARCHS IN CARTOON. 
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Suits and Skirts. 


A FEW weeks ago 

a large woolen 
mill made us an offer 
of their entire stock of 
Summer §suitings at 
prices which enable us 
to offer you: 


Suits and Skirts, 
made to order of 
bran-new materials 
at one-third less than 
regular prices— 


perfect in tashion, 
shape and workman- 
ship. Nearly ail of our 
styles and materials 
share in this reduction. 
These offerings and 
others : 


Suits, former price 
$10, reduced 
to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced 
to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced 
t» $10. 
$20 Suits reduced 
to $13.34. 
Skirts, former price $5. reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts 
reduced to $5. $10 Skirts veduted to $6.67. 


Rainv-Day Skirts, former price $6, re- 
duced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, 

but our prices are extremely reasonable 

Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

We are also closing out Sample Suits and Skirts 
at one-half of regular prices, 

Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain List sent /vee at 
once upon request. If any garment ordered there- 
from should not please you, send it back. We will 
refund your money. 
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others, by hay- 
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meal over one 
burner. 
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pay express and guarantee satisfaction. 
Special offer where we have no agents. Best 
seller on earth for agents during the summer. 
Salary and large commission given. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Exclusive Territory—Write us to-day for 
terms and printed matter, Address 
Ohio Steam Cooker Company, 
50 Ontario Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
The Columbine. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS, 
I strolled along the beaten way, 
Where hoary cliffs uprear their heads, 
And all the firstlings of the May 
Were peeping from their leafy beds, 
When, dancing in its rocky frame, 
I saw thecolumbine’s flower of flame. 


It filled a niche, or clung in dent, 

Or did it leap from out a seam ?— 
Some hidden fire had found a vent 

And leaped to light with vivid gleam. 
It thrilled the eye, it cheered the place, 

And gave the ledge a living grace. 


The redstart flashing up and down, 
The oriole whistling in the elm, 

The kinglet with his ruby crown,— 

| All wear colors of thy realm ; 

And startling with his glowing coals,— 
So shine thy lamps by oak-tree boles 





I saw them a-flaming 
Against the gray rocks; 

I saw them in couples, 
I saw them in flocks. 

| They danced in the breezes, 
They glowed in the sun, 

They nodded and beckoned, 
They were glad every one. 


Some grew by the wayside, 
Some peered from the ledge, 

Some flamed froma crevice, 
And clung like a wedge; 
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No one could wish 
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field view and clear- 
ness of definition are 
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Some rooted in débris 
Of rocks and of trees, 

And all were inviting 
The wild banded bees. 


Nature knoweth the use of foils, 
And knoweth well to recompense ; 
There lurks a grace in all her toils; 
And in her ruder elements 
There oft doth gleam a tenderness 
The eye to charm, the ear to bless. 
—In Harper’s Magazine for June. 





Sonnet. 


By EpITH M. THOMAS. 


THE GRAVE OF KEATS. 
I have beheld that grave with violets dim 
In the great Czesar’s City where he sleeps : 
And, over it, a little laurel sweeps, 
Fruited and leafed eternally for him ; 
Not far away, a pine, of sturdier limb, 
Leaf, flower, and grass the mellow 
steeps, 
And this dear grave! Ah, how the soul upleaps, 
The breath comestremblingly, and the eyesswim ! 


sunlight 


| In dreams that bordered close the sleep of death, 


He felt the blowing flowers above his breast : 
This moment I behold a wondrous thing— 
These blossoms, in 

breath, 

Do not they feel (above all violets blest) 

The ever-vital dust from whence they spring! 
—In Scribner's Magazine for June. 


stirring 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Some Instances of Bashfulness,— Ernest 


Blum, in his Journal d’un Vaudevilliste, according 


to the Staats-Zeitung, gives the following amu- 
sing instances of excessive bashfulness in actors 
and others: 


“*«Father Viennet would blush at the sight ofa 
young woman until he was eighty years old. 

“A subordinate actor was always terrified by 
the sight of a large audience and lived in constant 
fear of the day when he should be called upon to 
take an important part. The dreaded day came 
at last. All went well at rehearsal, but at the 
performance the actor’s knees trembled and his 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. Ina dialog 
he whispered his replies into the ear of his col- 
league, who was forced to repeat them aloud. 
The audience thought this was all in the play and 
very funny. 

“In Brébant’s restaurant there was a waiter 
who flushed or turned pale whenever a patron ad- 
dressed him. When he had to wait on ladies he 
was in an agony of embarrassment. It was im- 
possible for a woman to get any information or 
any desired dish from him. 
fused soups with entrées, and brought spinach 
He refused positively to serve 
in the cabinets particuliers, he dared not open the 
door of one of them. 

“By of breaking him in, his employer 
made him serve a married couple who were din- 
ing ina privateroom. He was so excited that he 
poured a quantity of soup upon the lady, and, hap- 
pening to come inat the moment when the pair 
were exchanging a legitimate kiss, he anointed 
the gentleman’s head with gravy. 

“Blum adds that he was very bashful himself at 


He stammered, con- 


way 


the wind’s light | 
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MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
stylish, Made of fine cloth 
Turn-down collars 


economical. 
and exactly resemble linen goods. 


convenient, 


are reversible and give double service 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five 


pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. 
in stamps for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name 
and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 19, Boston. 


@t 


EVERY CENUINE 


KREMENTZ 


ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “‘ Krementz’’ stamped on the back, show- 
ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears 
some solid buttons. Beware of imitations, You get a 
new one without charge in case a genuine Krementz 
button is damaged from any cause. Special styles for 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists and 
Children’s Dresses. Sold 
by all jewelers. The Story 
of a Collar Button free 
on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
63 Chestnut St., Newark. rk. NJ 


size 























A PERFECT FORM. 


Send for the ** Standard Chart of Phys- 


ical Culture.’ Hang it on the wall of 
hls bed-chamber. It shows you by care- 
lly prepared illustrations and instructions 
how to develop your body to the ideal of 
perfection. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or 
silver. State sex. 


FIFTH AVENUE SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
_Dept. M, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











QNE DROP LASTS THIRTY DAYS 
wna + SEELY PERFUME CO. 

















NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS 








NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC 









GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Bos.un, Mass., U.S.A. 


weit atalogue free. 


EVERY PAIR 
WAR — 


DARNING at the 
KNEES 







Sample pr. bymail,25e. | 


THAT REVOLUTIONIZED 
THE a — 


HOS 


o more 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


SUPPORTER 








For the 
Name on Every Loop 
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onetime. He met and danced witha young lady | 
several times, fell in love with her and determined | 
to ask her to marry him. The next time they met, | 
he told her that he had something very. impertant | 
to say to’her, led her to a secluded corner, 
blushed, stammered and finally said: ‘I only 
wished to ask if you think it will rain to-morrow.’ | 

“He returned to the attack on several other oc- | 
casions, but never got further than the weather. | 
The lady did not know his secret until some fifty 
years later when she was a white-haired grand- 
mother. ‘It was just as well that you did not say 
it,’ she told him, ‘for I should have refused you. 
You danced the polka so horribly !’ "—7Zvranslation | 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





. He Didn’t,—Fisu: “Are youa suitor for Miss 
Brown’s hand ?” 
SPRAT: “Yes; but I didn’t.” 
FIsH : “Didn't what?” | 
SPRAT: “Suit her.”— 77t-Bits. | 


Give up.—A: “Do you know of anything todo 
for seasickness?” 

B: “Give it up.” 

A: “That's just what I did when I was seasick.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Silent Contempt.—HE: “Mother, Sis is always 
pinching me.” 

MOTHER: “Why, then punish her with silent 
contempt; that means, you must do asif you did 
not notice it at all.” 

SiIS'tER (after a while crying): “Mother, over 
the table he punishes me with silent contempt, 
and under the table he kicks me.”—Avvoklyn Life. 


Current Events. 





Foreign. 
CHINA. 


May 27.— The withdrawal of the German marines | 
to Tsing-Tan is begun, and the German quar- 
ter of Peking is handed over to the Chinese 
authorities experimentally for a fortnight. 


May 30.—China agrees to pay 4 per cent on the 
indemnity Of 450,000,000 taels; this, it is be- 
lieved in London, removes the last obstacle 
to the evacuation of Peking and the return 
of the court. 


May 31.—Preparations for the withdrawal of for- 
eign troops from China proceed on a large 
scale. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


May 28.—The Boer General Schoeman and his | 
daughter are killed by the explosion of a | 
British shell in their home at Pretoria. | 


May 31.—The Boers under Delarey make a de- | 
termined attack on the British garrison at | 
Viakfontein, fifty miles from Johannesburg, 
but are repulsed, leaving 35 dead on the field ; 
the British casualities number 174. 


June 1.—General Tobias Smit and the secretary 
of Gen. Louis Botha arrive at Standerton, 
Transvaal colony, within the British lines, 
but nothing is known by the public of their 
mission; a_ severe engagement between 
British and Boers is reported from Vlakfon- 
tein. 

OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 

May 27.—The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 
York land at Sydney, Australia; the latest 
census places the population of Australasia 
at 4,550,651. 

The Venezuela supreme court refuses to allow 
exceptions taken by the New York and Ber- 
muda Asphalt Company in the lawsuit pend- 
ing in that country. 

May 29 —Mr. Chamberlain speaks in favor of old- 
age pensions at Birmingham. 

Nearly two hundred deaths from bubonic 
plague occur within a few days in Hong- 
kong 


May 30.—Queen Wilhelmina and her consort ar- 


A Speculation Guaranteed by Bank against Loss, 


IL 


Address 


A. & P. OIL CO. 
1135 Broadway, 
New York City. 





You may want to put some money in 

an oil company, but may be afraid 

of loss. If so, we will have bank | 
guarantee it, and loan you 50 percent. | 
on stock any time. This is all gilt | 
edged. Send for 32-pags pamphlet. 
We have 30,000 acres oil lands. sg~-Cut 
this out so you don’t forgetit. Men- 
tion this paper. 
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Copyright, 
1901, by 
Kuh, 
Nathan 

& Fischer 
Co 
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$12. 


A handsome, neat, first-class tailored suit—coat, 
vest and trousers—of latest good-taste in pattern, 
style and make. 


00 
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Now 
Suys 


The best clothier in almost every city now 
handles these “ K, N. & F.” tailored garments. 


.WRITE US... 


if you don’t find them carried in your town. 
We will tell you how to get one of these 
matchless suits for $12.50 in an absolutely 
perfect fine-tailor fit. 


Handsome book “ Guide to Good Dressers,” free 


@ to any address. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 278 Franklin St. Chicago 





ENTLEMEN: — The Gooprorm Trousers 








>) 


wide and the edges rounded. 
matically. 
keeper does the rest. 


on copper. 








prepaid. 


Hanger is made of fine, speciall 

steel, heavily _nickel-plated 

The parts in 

contact with the fabric are 

It operates auto- 

** You press the button,”’ and the * 

Sample by mail, 35c.; 

3 for $1.00; 6 and a closet loop, $2.00. All express 
This is what you want if you want the best. 

Sold by Hardware and Furnishing stores, or prepaid for the price. 


aT 
PAU saith y 
Remit to the maker. 


CHICAGO FORM CoO., Dept. 28, 124 La Salle &t.. CHEIGAGO 








We Offer a Limited Number of Guaranteed Interest Bearing and Profit Sharing 


GOLD BONDS 





secured by trust deed to the Equitable Trust Company, trustee for the bondholders. 


With privilege of 


paying for same in small monthly pay ments. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FROM 50 TO 100% 


is a conservative estimate. From Rubber, Sugar Cane, Pineapple, Oranges and other tro 


roducts 


vical 
now under cultivation on our established and profit paying plantation, only 22 miles from the Bort of Mexico 


(formerly Coatzacoalos). Careful investors will appreciate guarante 
lantation as against syndicate or association stock or shares. 


by first lien on improved 
Apply for full particulars to 


interest-bearing Gold Bonds sec 


THE SAN MIGUEL PLANTATION COMPANY, 814, Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 








SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITORS 


Send for our List of 


GoLp Bonps 


Yielding 5, Interest. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO., 


BANKERS, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICACO. 








res it to hi if be fully | 

Every Man that Shaves fnrcrmed°about the exectience | 
in pairs, ready for 

Our pampblet, “All about Good Razors’ mailed 


of our Masterpiece razor, which we sell 
use for $5.00. 


ree. ©. Klauberg, 173 William St., New York. 


SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST BEARING 


INVESTMENTS 


FOR PEOPLE WHO SAVE. 


4 and 5 per cent. Interest according to time of invest- 
ment. Never have failed to pay interest promptly since 
starting in business. (Now eleven years.) Better than Real 
Estate Mortgages, Savings Banks, or Mining Stocks. Invest 
ments in amounts to suit from $50 up. Full particulars fur- 
nished, giving Bank references and testimonials. Address 
JOHN D. VAIL, 180 West Main St., Marshalltown, Ia. 





| MILLIONAIRES 


| can not stop making money and the zinc and lead 
| mines of Southwestern Missouri can not stop making 
| Millionaires. Persons who would like toinvesta few 
dollars where they will earn attractive profits are 
requested to write for information concerning returns 
on investments in Southwestern Missouri and the 
nature of the security offered. 


Address WALTER B. SAYLER, Carthage, Mo. 








Month and Expenses; no experience 
needed; position permanent; self-seller. 
PrasE MFe. Co., Station 1gg Cincinnati, O. 


$7 


Readers of Tue LITERARY Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Pears’ 


soap responds to water in- 
stantly; washes and rinses 
off in a twinkling. 

It is the finest toilet soap 


in all the world. 


Aii sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
stores of sell it, especially druggists. 








WATERPROOF, GREASE PROOF. 


Looks exactly like 
leather and costs 
half as much. 


Unlike the common 
i mitations of leather, 
Pantasote does not 
rot, peel or crack, 
contains no rubber, 
cellulose 
or other 
danger- 
ously in- 











gured. 


A piece, 18 x 18 Inches, sufficient io cover a chair 
s seat, will be sent for 25 cents. 


15x6 inches, enough to 
Sample Free! 13:3, *"a. nett 2 
panion, sent for 2c. stamp with your upholsterer’s name 
** Received the highest award at the Philadel- 
phia Export Exposition over all competitors 
. by recommendation of committee appointed 
by Franklin Institute.” 
Caution! Thereare worthless and dangerous imitations. 


Genuine goods have “‘ Pantasote ” stamped on the edge. 


‘99 Broadway, 8 Pept, Pe OORT Pork tty. 





FOR THIS FINE 
a Ss TAFFORD 
n, 10n 
DESK 3 in: vik 
uarter sawed oak front, oak 
throughout, letter files, blank 
drawers, document file, 
Uifies, letter holdere and { 


drops. Large, complete, 
attractive aud convenient, 


Desks $10 and up. 
Can furnish your 
Office or Home. 
TORY Pal at 
FACTORY PRICES. 
Catalog No. 91, Office 
Furniture. 
Catalog No. 92, House 
Furniture. $ 


E. Hl. Stafford & Bro., Steinway Hall, Chicago “ 


$19.30 








J Longrfrudn- 
i gly 








( Sold commission ; pre’ 


on ; pared 
4 for publication. Short story in- 
P struction y Send stamp for 
{ boolktet to AWTHORNE AGEN- 
CY, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





KLIPS a: x. bate 5F Pittsteia, mass. 













Germany. 

An official order prohibits Armenians who are 
naturalized Americans or Russians from en- 
tering Turkey. 

Count William von Bismarck, youngest son of | 
the famous Chancellor, is dead, 


May 31.—The entertainment of Queen Wilhel- | 
mina in Germany includes a review of the | 
troops and an official welcome to Berlin; | 
Emperor William bestows decorations on the 
French officers attending the maneuvers. 


June 1.—Twenty-two Americans, members of 
the delegation of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, visit Windsor Castle, where they 
are received by the King and Queen of Eng- 
land. 

Queen Helen of Italy gives birth toa daugh- | 
ter. 
Domestic. | 


| 
DOMESTIC NEWS. | 





| 
May 27.—The United States Supreme Court de- | 
cides all but two of the insular test suits, | 
sustaining the policv of the Government; 
the Porto Rican tariff act is declared to be 
constitutional, but it is held that duties col- 
lected prior to the passage of that act were il- | 
legal and must be refunded. 
The Presbyterian General Assembly, in ses- 
sion at Philadelphia, adopts by practically a 
unanimous vote a resolution providing for a 
committee to draft a statement of the faith 
of the denomination, to be presented at the 
next annual session of the Assembly. 
The President and party cross Wyoming and 
Nebraska on their way to Washington. 


May 28.—The United States Supreme Court ad- 
journs until October, without deciding two 
of the insular test suits, which are thought 
to involve new phases of the questions at 
issue. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly adjourns 
its session at Philadelphia, appointing New 
York as next year’s meeting-place. 

| The announcement of Professor Herron’s mar- 

| riage to Miss Carrie Rand, on May 2s, is 

made public in New York. 


May 29.—The President, en route for Washing- 
ton, makes a brief stop at his home in Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

The trial of the suit of Mrs. Woodbury against 
Mrs. Eddy, head of the Christian Science 
Church, for alleged libel, is begun at Boston 

The Confederate Veterans’ Association at 
Memphis reelects Gen. John B. Gordon com- 
mander-in-chief. 


May 30.—The President and his party return to 
Washington ; Mrs. McKinley’s health grows 
worse again, and it is feared she is sinking. 

Decoration Day celebrations take place in 
most of the cities of the country. 


May 31.—Mrs. McKinley’s illness is grave; the 
President cancels his engagements in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Governor McSweeney of South Carolina re- 
jects the resignations of Senators Tillman 
and McLaurin to give them time to reconsider 
their action. 


June 1.—W. J. Bryan gives out an opinion on the 
makes the President Emperor of Porto Rico 


stitution. 

Senator Tillman refuses to withdraw his res- 
ignation, and makes public a letter to Gov- 
ernor McSweeney, saying the latter tran- 
scended his authority in refusing to accept 
it. 

June 2.—Mrs. McKinley is still very weak, and 
her strength is said to be failing. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIFS. 


May 28.—Cuba: The Cuban Constitutional Con- 
vention, bya vote of 15 to 14, accepts the Platt 
amendment, with modifications. 


May 28.—Cubans generally express satisfaction 
with the acceptance of the Platt amendment; 
Messrs. Onderdonk, McClelland, and Dady 
bid over $13,000,000 for a contract to construct 
sanitary works at Havana, 


May 31.—The President and Cabinet reject the 
Cuban modification of the Platt amendment, 
on the ground that both spirit and letter of 
the amendment were violated. 


June 2.—Sefior Michael Gener, candidate of the 
Nationalist Party. is elected mayor of Ha- 
vana;the Nationalists elect eighteen mem- 
bers of the municipal council, the Republi- 
cans four, and the Democrats two. 





SENT FREE AND PREPAID 


rive at Potsdam as guests of the Emperor of | 


Supreme Court decision, holding that it | 


and makes Congress greater than the Con- | 
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Prevention of Disease. 


Keep the Stomach Right. 


It is surprising what a safeguard a healthy stomach 


| is against disease. And again it is not so surprising 


when it is remembered that the only way to get pure 
blood, strong nerves and firm flesh is from wholesome 
food, well digested. It is the half-digested food that 


| causes the mischief. When the stomach is weak, 


slow, inactive, the food lies in the stomach for hours, 
fermenting, forming gases which poison the blood 


| and the whole system, causing headache, pains in 


the back, shoulder blades and chest, loss of appetite, 
palpitation, biliousness. 

The safest cure for indigestion is Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, composed of vegetable essences, fruit 
salts, pure pepsin, and Golden Seal. Dissolve one or 
two of these tablets in the mouth after each meal. 
They are pleasant-tasting and mingling with the food 
so assist the weak stomach that the food is perfectly 
digested before it has time to ferment. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets cure indigestion and in- 
crease flesh because they digest flesh-forming foods 
like meat, eggs, ete. 

Sold by druggists at 50 cents per package. Abso- 
lutely safe and harmless. 





During Warm Summer Evenings, 


THE PIANOLA 
AEOLIAN 


is an invaluable pleasure provider. 
Any one can play these instruments 
irrespective of musical training. 
Send for Pianola catalogue E. Aeolian catalogue 10 


AEOLIAN CO. 5.0 Fuitense.ekiyn: 











THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple as a tea kettle. 
Hon. F. M. COCKRELL, U. s. 
Senator from Missouri, writes: “If 
have used your Sanitary Still in my 
family and I take pleasure in re- 
commending it to all who want pure 
and palatable water. The distilled 
water is healthy and wholesome; 
the use I made of it shows that it 
will afford a good m= of abso 
lutely pure water.” The Sanitar 

Still used in the WHITE HOUSE. 
Highest award at Paris Exposition. 
AVOID CHEAP AND 








Write for Booklet. 


DURABILITY UNEQUALED. 


|| FLIMSY STILLS. Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St., Chicago 














A RARE TREAT IN 


TEAS & COFFEES. 
BEST IMPORTED at almost 


HALF PRICES. 

Coton, Japans, Young Hysons, Gunpowders, English 
Breakfasts, Souchongs, Congous, Assams ver 
and Ceylons from...... ... 27c to 57c Ib. 

| VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. |Qc to 29c¢ ner 

| The Goods are sold on their merits, NO PRESENTS 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 

P. 0. Box 290 ..- - 66 Church Street, New V ork. 


-f TABLETS 


FREE 


To prove their value, we will send FREE two 2s5-cent 
boxes of these tablets to any one who will agree to give 
them a fair trial, and who will after using them, if 
benefited, send us fifty cents in payment. 


Longerlife Tablets contain all the essential ele- 
ments of the various beef, wine and iron and sarsapa- 
rilla remedies—for nervousness, convalescents, over- 
worked men and women, sufferers from malaria, in- 
somnia, weak stomach, torpid liver, rheumatism and all 








To any reader of Literary Dicest, a bottle of Vernal | 
Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Only one dosea day perfectly | 
cures Indigestion, Constipation, Kidneys, Bladder and | 
Prostate to stay cured. Write now to Vernal Remedy | 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. | 





blood troubles. Price 25c. at all druggists or by mail. 
THE HYGIA MEDICAL CO., = Newark, N. J. 





‘oressen. wee} Thompson’s Eye Wate 
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CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 564. 


By J. C. J. WAINWRIGHT. 
From Checkmate, Prescott, Can. 
Black—Five Pieces. 


be se ." 
atte, A. 
" as sl EB ~ 
Aaeag 


White—Eight Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 























This problem is an illustration of what the 
author calls the “strange evolution of a Black 
Pawn.” He presents six problems from various 
authors to show the “logical development of a 
scheme in which the black Pawn is the hero.” 
The problem given above is, probably, the best of 
the six. 


Problem 565. 
By J. A. BROHOLM, SWEDEN. 


Black—Six Pieces. 


so ee 
ee ew ® 
a 1a i 
1 
24a 4 =. 
$7 i:7 7 


es @ 


a 
White—Seven Pieces. 
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White mates in three moves. 


Erratum. 
CONCERNING PROBLEM 560. 
The “correction ” of this problem in our issue of 
May 2s is not satisfactory. Dr. Dalton makes the 


final correction : “Remove black Ps on Q Kt 3 and 
= es” 


Solution of Problems, 
No. 559. 
Key-move, R—Kt 3. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; the 
Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W. Va.; H. W. Barry, Boston; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. J. G. Law, 


Walhalla, S.C.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; | 


Dr. J. H. Stebbins, Geneva, N. Y.; the Rev. G. 
Dobbs, New Orleans; A Knight, Hillsboro, Tex.; 
J. H. Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; Dr. H. W. Fan- 
nin, Hackett, Ark.; A. Cherry, Salt Lake re 

the Rev. A. De R. Meares, Baltimore, mae s 
Hilgers, Paterson, N. J.; Patterson, Winnipe 

Can.; C. B. Hoffman, Busorarbe, Kan.; J EB 











Makes the day shorter and the day’s 
work lighter. A complete food for 
Brain, Muscles and Nerves. Of 
nut-like delicacy of flavor. ¥rvlh sroeers 


Manufactured only by 


Lockport, N. Y. 

















THE WALTER SANITARIVUM, 


WALTERS PARK, PA, 


For NATURAL ADVANTAGES it is doubtful if it has a competitor ; 
ACQUIRED FACILITIES hard to duplicate. 

IN THE MOUNTAINS OF PENNSYLVANIA, only two hours from 
Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, four hours from New York. Park of 
600 acres. 

BATHS, MASSAGE, SWEDISH MOVEMENTS, ELECTRICITY, 
Livery, Dairy, Orchards, Gardens. 


mre — 


Founded, owned and conducted by the Walter family, four of whom 
are physicians. New illustrated catalogue free. 
Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D., 
Walters Park, Pa. 























THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


has come to be regarded as the one light which may be used 
during the summer months with absolute comfort. While as 
brilliant as gas or electricity, it gives NO MORE HEAT, 
and the fixture is hung high in the room, thus adding to the com- 
fort. It never, smokes, smells, or gets out of order, and burns fer 
about 18 cents per month. Thousands are in use and give unquali- 
fied satisfaction. Our Catalogue W shows allstyles from $1.80 up 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 76 Park Place, New York 











If You Lack Energy 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The Natural Body Brace advertised in this paper in the 
first issue of this month, isa delightful, certain remedy for 


ailments pg A to women and girls. It makes walking and 
work easy ; good figure and light step. Write the SPIRITUAL KNOWING 











gives 
Natural Body Brace Co., Box 7 713, Salina, Kan., for free illus- A study of the principles underlying Christian Science. 
- i2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 
Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York 











It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, and refreshes | If afflicted with 5 
. hy ee 7 ‘| Thompson s Eye Water 


and invigorates the entire ‘system. 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The University Preparatory School, 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Prepares forall courses of Cornell University. 
Certificate has been accepted since 1895. 
Boarding and Day Departments. Complete Home. 
Regents Certificates in Law and Medicine. Sum- 
mer Term from July 16th to September 15th. 
Fall Term opens September 26th for year 1901-02. 


Of the school, President Schurman says :— 


‘* | give most cheerful testimony to the high quality of 
work done in your school: The excellent management 
and complete curriculum render it a most desirable pre- 
paratory school for the University.” 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Headmaster, 
Avenue F, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE WESTERN, 


A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Beautiful and healthful location, one 
hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia Express routes. Full Class- 
ical courses and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec- 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty-seventh year begins Sept. 11, 
1901. Number limited. Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 














Salaried 
Positions 
for Learners 


Our new free circular 
points out the direct 
way to a_ well-paid 
place in Civil, Me- 
chanical or Electri- 
cal Engineering, or 
Architecture. Qualify 
yourself quickly for a 
position where youcan 
earn while you learn. 
We also teach by mail 
Steam Engineering ; 
Drawing; Chemistry ; 
Telegraphy; Teaching ; 
Stenograp! He Book-keep- 
ing; English Branches, 
When writing state subject 
in which interested. 
pondence School 

Box 1202, Scranton, Pa. a 
Established 1991. Capital $1,500,000, 


PRINCETON 
Preparatory School 


Improvements and new buildings give doubled capac- 
ty. A limited number of boys, 15 years old and 
upward, prepared for Princeton or any college or scien- 
tific school. Excellence in athletics. Thoroughness in 
scholarship. High standards in conduct. Catalogue. 
JOHN B. FINK, Headmaster, Princeton, N. J. 




















— 
Linden Hall Seminary 
LITITZ, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
A Moravian boarding school for girls and young women, 
founded 1794. A safe and thorough Christian home 
school. Pupils received atany time. Correspondence 
invited. Rev. Cuas. D. KREIDER, Prin. 





Clinton Preparatory School 
‘CLINTON, N.Y. (9 miles from Utica). 15 Boys. 


6 Teachers. Prepares forany College. Boys 10 to 14 
at time of entrance preferred. References:— 
BisHore HUNTINGTON, BIsHOP WHITEHEAD, FOUR 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. J. B, WHEELER, A.M., Prin. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL for Young Boys 
ESSEX FELLS, CALDWKLL, N. J. 

Our aim the best in the boy—body, mind, and character. 

mmer Session—June-September. Study, out-of-door life. 


8u 
New building containing lum, bowli Ih nd 
school rooms, ready next =< J. R. CA PBELL. 








THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends is abort schoo es, schools, and families. 


jpGvioes ents abo h : . OP » Mgr. 
peal n dix Lirenany hr Baa 








Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; H.M. Coss, Cattarau 
gus, N. Y.; RK. Long, Jr., Medford, Mass.; O. C. 
Brett, Humboldt, Kan.; Dr. C. R. J, Chicago; 
Mrs. S. H. Wright, ‘ate, Ga.; C. Q. De France, 
Lincoln, Neb.; R. H. Renshaw, Boyce, Va.; _ C. E. 
Lloyd, Washington C.H., O.; W. W. S., Randolph- 
Macon System, Lynchburg, Va.; Prof. M. A. T., 
Woodberry Forest High School, Orange, Va.; O. 
C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; H. A. Seade, Mahomet, 
lll.; L. Russ, Corning, Ark.; L. H. R., Bennington, 
Vt.; L. A. Gouldie, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 8. S. Dun- 
ham, Washington, D. C.; . J. Leake, Richmond, 
Va.; E. W. G, White Sulphur Springs, Mon.; A. 
D. Jones, Carvallis, Mont.; D. G. Harris, Mem- 

his, Tenn.; R. Renshaw, Boyce, Va.; Dr. A 
sleeper, Meriden, N. H.; W.M. J., New Plymouth, 
O.; E. Lobazin, New York City. 

Comments: “Good ”"—H. W. B.; “A beauty "“—J. 
G. L.; “The defense Kt—K 3 is met bya pretty 
mate, Q—R sq "—W. R. C.; uA familiar idea neatly 
worked up”—J. H. S.; “In violation of the ‘un- 
written law,”"—G. D.; “Small, but a many-faced 
and beautiful diamond”—A K.; “Violates one of 
the first rules”—J. H. L.; “Well conceived "—H. 
W. F.; “Obvious key "—A. N. C. : 


Two solvers unfavorably criticize this problem 
as violating the law which says the key-move 
should not remove a piece em Prise. But the key- 
move puts the R ex Prise, and, therefore, the law 
is not violated. 


The solution of 560 will be held over one week, 
as very many solvers have not had an opportun- 
ity totry it as corrected. It is worthy of notice 
that several solvers corrected it, for themselves, 
and sent the solution. 


In addition to those reported, H. W. B., T. H., 
baad 3 L.,and H. A. S., got 557 and 558; E. W. G., 
A. ‘J G. C. Spencer, Greenwich, Conn., 557; the 
Rev. A. De R. M., 558 ; G. P., 553. 


The Manhattan-Franklin Match. 


The Manhattan, New York City, and the Frank- 
lin, Philadeiphia, are the largest and most influen- 
tial Chess-clubs in the United States, They also 
represent the greatest Chess ability; many of 
their members having an international reputation. 
It were natural that there should bea rivalry be- 
tween these clubs, and the relative superiority has 
been for a number of years a.question of interest. 
Five friendly matches have been played since 1895, 
resulting in a tie, with Franklin 35% points and 
Manhattan 34%. This year, they began a series of 
matches for the possession of a gold cup, to be the 
property of the club winning three successive 
matches. The first match, played on Memorial 
Day, was of the character of a “snow-under” for 
the Philadelphians, as the New Yorkers beat them 
by the score of roto 6. ‘There were 16 games; the 
Manhattan won 7, Franklin 3, Drawn 6. 


Another ‘“‘ Gamelet.”’ 


A correspondent sends us the following game, 
played in a match between Mr. W. L. Moorman 
and Mr. E. G. Glass. 

White gives odds of Q Kt. 

MOORMAN, GLASS, MOORMAN, GLASS. 

White. Black. White. Black, 

1 P—K4 P—K 4 
2 Kt—K B 3 Kt—Q B3 6PxP Kt—K 4 
3 B—B,4 P—K R 3 
4P—Q4 P—Q 3 8BxK 


What Constitutes a Game? 

By W. A. P. 

Originality 

With combinations deep, 

A fund o’ penetration 

That’s never caught asleep ; 

A concentration rare, 

Astuteness yoked to skill: 

These enter in the contest, 

Have won, and will. 
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DEER PARK HOTEL 


DEER PARK, MD. 


MOST DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RESORT OF 
THE ALLEGHENIES. 





Swept by mountain breezes, 2,800 feet above sea 
level. Absolutely free from malaria, hay fever and 
mosquitoes. Reached without change of cars from 
all principal cities via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Every modern convenience. Rooms en suite with 
private baths. Electric Lights, Long Distance Tele- 
phone, Elevator, Turkish Baths, Swimming Pools, 
Golf Links, Tennis Courts, Bowling Alleys, Magnifi- 
cent Drives, Complete wre f Service. Annapolis 
Naval Academy Band. Hotel remodeled with addi- 
tional conveniences. All cottages have been taken 
for the season. Open from June 22d to September 30th. 

For rates and information address W. E. Burwell, 
Manager, care Queen City Hotel, Cumberland, Md., 
until June Ist After that time, Deer Park, Garrett 
County, Md. 








“The Kohinoor in California’s crown.” 


MOUNT SHASTA. 


There is no more beautiful sight of its kind 
than Mount Shasta, covered with snow and 
glistening in the sun. Thousands have 
traveled across the continent to see it, and 
felt well repaid for their time. The way to 
reach it is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. Mount Shasta is 
only about four and a half days from New 
York or Boston, and every lover of this 
country should see it. 

For details of rates and trains, see a ticket 
agent of the New York Central. 

A copy of “* America’s Summer Resorts,” will 
be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage 
stamp by George fi. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 

















FENWICK HALL 


FENWICK, CONN. 


If you wish to spend the Summer at one of 
the most perfectly appointed resorts on the 
Atlantic Coast, offering every facility for 
indoor and outdoor amusements, and with a 
social atmosphere inviting to refined people, 
write for particulars to LE. CHATFIELD, 
Hotel Jefferson, New York. 

PRIVATE GOLF LINKS 


WOODBRIDGE HILLS S.'ss,cie"sten jcc 

miles from New Haven. 
Pleasant location ; comfortable rooms ; open fireplaces ; table 
supplied from our dairy and poultry farm—one-half mile from 
house. Healthfulness unsurp: . Personal inspection so- 
licited. Carriage. Maple Vale, Woodbridge, Conn. 


SEE THAT CLIP ? 


The Niagara Clip holds securely FAC SIMILE. 
from the thinnest sheet of paper up 
to \% inch in thickness, and can be 
used over and overagain, Betterthan 
pins for filing letters, records, cards, 
etc. Avoid unsightly pin-holes in at- 
tachingsecond letters, businesscards, 
checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up 
in boxes of 100 especially for desk con- es 
venience. Sample box 20 cts. postpaid. Wanted. 


NIACARA CLIP CO., 123 Liberty St., N.Y. City. 


1877 FOR 23 YEARS 1900 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send pre- 
_ the most complete treatise on the subject of Cancer and 
umors ever published, and will refer you to persons whom 
we have successfully treated that were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN @ SON, No. Adams, Mass. 
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FIVE EDITIONS -IN SIX WEEKS! 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 








One of the six best selling books at the 





THULSTRUP ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


TARRY THOU 
TILL I COME 


Or Salathiel, the Wandering Jew 
By GEORGE CROLY 


*‘ It leads the procession of historical novels at one bound.”’ 







leading bookstores 






—Mail and Express, New York. 


“A vivid and engrossing 
historical romance.’’ 
—New York Journal. 


“ Nothing more graphic has 
ever burst from a red hot in- 
spiration.”’ 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 





“It possesses unusual splen- 
dor of diction and is strong 
in action.”’ 

— Washington Post. 


“Far superior to the aver- 
age historical novel.”’ 
—New York Herald. 


“One of the most splendid productions among the works of fiction that the 









age has brought forth.”—The Athenz#um, London. 
20 FULL-PAGE DRAWINGS BY T. de THULSTRUP 


A beautiful frontispiece in colors, sixteen full-page drawings, and three illustrated bastard title pages, all by this famous artist. 


12mo, Cloth, 622 Pages. Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. Price, $1.40 net, All Bookstores. Postage 19 cents. 





FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 








“UNSURPASSED IN INTENSE DRAMATIC INTEREST” 


““No work in recent years surpasses this story in intense dramatic 
interest. Though often to the highest degree sensational, it is never 
commonplace, which is a combination of traits very rare in this sort of 
literature. The characters are numerous and well drawn, and the 
scenes, which follow in rapid succession, are dashing and picturesque.”’ 
— The Springfield Union, 


| The Latest Novel By GEORGES OHNET. 
(Translated by Fred Rothwell, B.A.) 


DEEP ABYS 


Author of ‘‘The 
Ironmaster,” Dr. 
Rameau,”’ etc. 


The Cleveland World: ‘‘ An absorbing story of love and intrigue.” 


Detroit Free Press: ‘‘It has an atmosphere of mystery and a plot 
full of passion and intrigue."’ 


The Buffalo Times: * It is a treat.” 


The Philadelphia Press: ‘The story holds the reader's attention 
from beginning to end.” 


Daily Evening Telegraph, Phila.: “The plot is well-woven and the 
interest is maintained throughout. Georges Ohnet has again proved 
that he is a past-master in the art of telling a story.” 


12mo, Cloth, 421 Pages. Price, $1.20 net. Postage 13 cents, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 








Ringing Songs of Battle—Tender Verses of Sentiment 


** The poems are vital and they are likely to become permanent 
additions to our literature.’,—DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON PALMER 
For 


The night is late, the house is still ; 
The angels of the hour fulfil 
} ° Their tender ministries, and move 
< h ] From couch to couch, in cares of love. 
ar 1e Ss They drop into thy dreams, sweet Wife, 
The happiest smile of Charlie’s life, 
And lay on baby s lips a kiss 
a e Fresh from his angel-brother's bliss ; 
And as they pass, they seem to make 
AND OTHER LYRICS Astrange, dim hymn,“ For Charlie’s Sake!’’ 
AND BALLADS First verse of ‘' For Charlie’s Sake.” 


A List of the Lyrics and Ballads 


For Charlic’s Sake Theodora 
The Maryland Battalion Lotos : 
The Three Graces 


One Year More 

The Christmas Child 
A Song for a Lamb 
Stonewall Jackson’s Way Iu Martial Manner 
Orange Hoven A Ballad of Injin Ink 


“The poem which gives the book its title, ‘For Charlie’s Sake,’ isa 
v tender. Pare | piece of work; while such ballads as ‘ Stonewall 
J m’s Way,’ and *The Maryland Battalion,’ are capital pieces of 
ballad-writing—vigorous, stirring, forceful, with a marked inusical 
cadence. *’—-The '» New York. 

“The poems ring with patriotic sentiment.’’—_New York Journal. 

“Quality and worth are in this handsome volume to which the pub- 
lishers have given such charming dress."°—Newspaperdom, New York. 
12mo, Cloth, Deckle Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $1.00 net. Postage, Ze. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York. 


the San Jacinto 
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Where’s the Use ? 


Drugging with Coffee and Keeping Sick all 
the Time. 


A coffee drinker is liable to a smash almost any 
time and without much warning. A New York man, 
C, W. Bedford, 1065 nee Ave., says that when he 
was in apparently perfect health, weighing about 185 
pounds, with good appetite, he suddénly had a severe 
attack of gastritis. He lost his appetite and the doctor 
put him on a rigid’diet and gave him remedies, but all 
to no purpose. He says: “Everybody I met had a 
cure and [ tried a lot of them. I lost weight until 
I reached 144 pounds. I had those nasty gastric 
staggers. * 

About the middle of the summer, when on a vaca- 
tion, a friend asked whether I drank coffee or not. 
Being told that I did, he suggested that I guit it and 
take Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts: breakfast 
food. I laughed at him and told him that I was 
through with special articles of diet. 

One day the nerves had another bad smash and I 
conclu to quit coffee and see if that was really 
the cause of the trouble. 

Next morning I had Postum for breakfast and it 
was well made, and tasted good. I also had Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast, and from that day my troubles 
began to fade away. 

I am steadily gaining in flesh, can —- naturally, 
and can eat whatever I want. What is the use of a 
man’s drinking an article like coffee that poisons him, 
and causes such troubles’as I’ have had when you can 
have a delicious Food Coffee like Postum that builds 
up instead of tearing down.” Health is worth more 
than all the coffee on earth. 





fect remedy for Rheumatism. 
It removes the cause of the dis- 
‘ease—uric acid. It is pleasant 
to take, does not affect the 
heart, nor upset the stomach. 
It has been taken, with perfect 
satisfaction, by people with 
very delicate constitutions, 


_ Send for our Free Pamphlet tell- 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism. 
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Surgeon-in-Chief 


OF THE 


Battle Creek Sanitarium 


RECOMMENDS 


The Dr. Deimel Vnderwear. 


After more than three years of actual wear, 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg; one of America’s foremost 
physicians, writés as follows :— 





“It is not best to wear woolen clothing next the body. 
With woolen underwear the moisture of the skin is retained, 
the surface becomes chilled, and the person is far more likely 
to take cold than if he wore linen, for linen takes up the mois- 
ture and transmits it to the outer air, drying at once. Wool is 
also irritating to the skin, while linen is not.’’ 


J. H. Ketroce, Surgeon-in-Chief, Battle Creek Sanitarium. 











Send for our common sense booklet and 
learn more about this wonderful underwear. 
Mailed free. 


All genuine Dr. Deimel 
Under-garments bear this 
trade-mark. If you cannot 
obtain them, write to us. 


The Deimel Linen- Mesh System Co. 


491 Broadway, New York. 


MONTREAL, CAX., 
2202 St. Catherine St. 





San Francisco, CAL., WASHINGTON, 
111 Montgomery St. 728 Fifteenth St. N, Ww. 
— Lonpon, E. C., 10-18 Bread St. 





Registered Trade Mart, 


White Shirt Waists 
At McCutcheon’s. 


Victoria Lawn, made perfectly plain or 
tucked, at $2.50 to $3.50. 

Pare Linen Lawn or medium weight linen, 
tucked back and front, at $4.50. 

White Dimities, with fancy mercerized 
cords and stripes, at $3.50. 

Piques of plain cord or with fancy figures, 
at $3.75. 

Scotch and English Madras, with fancy 
line and satin stripes, at $4.00. 

Fancy White Fabrics, with openwork 
lace-like stripes, at $4.00. ‘ 

Scotch Cheviots, plain and fancy weaves, 
at $3.50. 

Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


Readers of Tus Lirtrary Diexst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 





















